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AMERICAN IMAGO, XVI:2, Summer 1959. 


221. Jones, Katherine [Mrs. Ernest]. “King Mark Disguised as Him- 
self,” pp. 115-125. People of dreams are those “belonging to the family, 
usually the parents. But all the associations point to other, less familiar, 
farther removed people . . . an uncle, or a mother-in-law.” Yet deeper 
analysis reveals that the less closely related persons bear the characteristics 
of . . . the parental ones.”” Among the many ancient and modern versions 
of the Tristan legend, the role of Tristan’s uncle, King Mark, varies. In 
the old versions and in those of Tennyson and Hardy, Mark is cruel, 
envious, wicked, appearing “‘to the dreamer—for what else is a poet but 
a dreamer ?—as the parent. But all the subsequent associations point to 
another Mark, a milder, kinder, better person perhaps not a father, but 
...an uncle,...a kind and loving one. This would be the stage Wag- 
ner, Swinburne and Masefield reached.’”” The wicked Mark seems the 


truer. 


222. Slochower, Harry. “Incest in the Brothers Karamazov,” i 127- 
145. ‘‘Freud names The Brothers Karamazov, Hamlet and Oedipus Rex 
three literary masterpieces, dealing with patricide, motivated by sexual 
rivalry.”” Mitya, especially, “can be likened to Oedipus and Hamlet in 
that his. character spells his fate. He too is more intent on uncovering 
the truth than is anyone else... . Like Hamlet he wrestles with the de- 
mon driving him to violate the primary taboos.” Sophocles’s Oedipus 
“actually commits incest and patricide. Shakespeare’s modern, sophisti- 
cated scene presents more tangled relations. . . . In Dostoyevsky, the 
pattern becomes still more intricate.” 


223. Smith, Gordon Ross. “I{a}go the Paranoiac,” pp. 156-167. Mar- 
tin Wangh’s discussion of Shakespeare’s Iago as a homosexual paranoiac 
has received little critical attention for several reasons, especially his fail- 
ure to ‘‘show the relevance of his interpretation to the dramatic functions 
of such a work of art.” Yet there is more evidence than Wangh cited for 
his interpretation; there are inferences to be drawn from the evidence 
which add greatly to the coherence and meaning of the play (e.g., the 
— of the strawberry handkerchief); and there are consequences 
rom the interpretation which can restore Othello from “improbable and 
ornate melodrama’”’ to “the realms of tragedy,” in which “all the major 
figures . . . become possible people caught in a net of circumstance which 
their characters make them unable to escape.” 


, XVI:3, Fall 1959. 


224. Smith, Gordon Ross. “Shakespeare and Freudian Interpretations,” 
pp. 225-229. Bronson Feldman’s advocacy of “Freud's unfortunate opin- 
ion that the Earl of Oxford may have been the author of Shakespeare’s 
works” does credit to neither of these principals. Although “‘psychoanaly- 
sis can make substantial contributions to the understanding of the litera- 
ture of past centuries,” failure to consider types of non-psychoanalytic 
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evidence may lead such approaches to literature “ludicrously awry... . It 
strains credulity and is a proper job for psychoanalysis to understand how 
persons who have been informed [of the verifiable facts] can nevertheless 
persist in so irrational a belief.” 


225. Vredenburgh, Joseph L. ‘Further Contributions to a Study of the 
Incest Object,” PP. 263-268. Julia Marchman (Waugh, Brideshead Re- 
visited) and Juliet (Shakespeare, Romeo) are examples of the incest ob- 
ject—whom the man wishes to possess and “to be mothered” by, yet 
fears being devoured by, against which horrendous —— his defense, 
the self-image, is shattered by his low opinion of himself as a lover. In 
Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers, Paul Morel engages two incest objects in 
Miriam and Clara, feeling in turn “smothered” and “small and helpless.” 

— John H. Wrenn 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXI:3, November 1959. 


226. Lucid, Robert L. ‘The Influence of Two Years Before the Mast 
on Herman Melville,” pp. 243-256. Two Years Before the Mast influ- 
enced Melville both indirectly and directly; indirectly in that it helped 
create a body of voyage-narrative literature from which Melville drew, 
directly in that it provided some of the nautical detail and information 
which Melville used, or at least paralleled in Redburn and White Jacket. 
There are basic similarities and parallel passages in Two Years and Red- 
burn, while one of White Jacket’s central figures, the “handsome sailor” 
Jack Chase, seems to depend in part on a similar character in Two Years. 


227. Ryskamp, Charles. ‘The New England Sources of The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” pp. 257-272. Hawthorne relied heavily upon Dr. Caleb H. Snow’s 
History of Boston for the background details of The Scarlet Letter. The 
dates of the novel’s events and scenes can be fixed by relating them to 
actual historical events to which Hawthorne refers in the book. Further, 
the novel’s settings, the apparel of its characters, the reputations and 
sitions of many of its minor figures are all authentic and all used by 
Hawthorne with artistic purpose, to lend an aura of reality to the fictional 
proceedings. 


228. Birdsall, Richard D. “Emerson and the Church of Rome,” pp. 273- 
281. Anna B. Ward’s conversion to Catholicism in 1858 provoked 
Emerson into reassessing his attitude toward the Church of Rome. Earlier, 
Emerson had tolerated and even admired Catholicism. When he did 
turn against it, it was because he saw it as a threat to civilization, a bar- 
rier to progress. Emerson did not publicly announce his opposition to 
Catholicism, but recorded it only in his journals and personal letters. 
His active hostility lasted only for several years, however, later changing 
into a serene conviction that fossilized Romanism would yield to the ir- 
resistable forward movement of history. 


229. Skwire, David. “A Check List of Wordplays in Walden,” pp. 
282-289. In his prose style Thoreau depended heavily upon wordplay. 
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In Walden these wordplays, based upon the contrast between the common 
use of words and their original meanings, are perhaps an expression of 
Thoreau’s attempt to contrast the life of his neighbors with his own, that 
is, to contrast the superficial with the fundamental. 


230. Anderson, Charles R. ‘The Conscious Self in Emily Dickinson's 
Poetry,” PP. 290-308. Emily Dickinson’s purpose in writing so fre- 
quently of the mind was personal rather than philosophical, although in 
her tendency toward the aphoristic and epigrammatic, she sometimes 
seems to be a philosophical . Prevalent subjects of her verses were 
“truth,” vitality, or the — for life (often related to her own crea- 
tive powers), the balance een mind and heart, and “the self-behind- 
the-self.”” The poems in which she treated the mind, the consciousness, 
and the self indicate her own mastery of self, based on “her absolute 
loyalty to mind,” a mastery which enabled her to do in her best poems 
what few other poets have been able to do, fuse intellect and feeling. 


231. Brightfield, Myron F. ‘America and the Americans, 1840-1860, 
as Depicted in English Novels of the Period,” pp. 309-324. Americans 
traveling in Europe were unfavorably portrayed in early Victorian English 
fiction. They were described as strange in appearance and dress, vulgar, 
coarse, artificially mannered, and boastful. The accounts of English tra- 
velers to America were slightly more complimentary to both America and 
its inhabitants, although the English visitor was likely to comment on the 
chaotic bustle of American life and the excessive freedom of American 
women. On the whole, the picture of America presented by mid-19th- 
century English fiction was closer to caricature than to reality. 


232. Strange, Arthur. “Michael Wigglesworth Reads the Poets,” pp. 
325-326. The “Dropsie” image, lines 29-32, in Wigglesworth’s The Day 
of Doom reflects the author’s reading of Ovid, Horace, and other ancients. 


233. Earnhart, Phyllis H. ‘The First American Play in England?” pp. 
326-329. James N. Barker’s 1808 drama The Indian Princess, cited : 
Quinn and other authorities as the first American play to be produced 
in England, was probably not the same play which was actually given. 
The play produced was entitled Pocahontas; or, The Indian Princess and, 
despite the similarity of the title to Barker’s play, was probably not even 
the work of an American. 


234. Ellison, Rhoda Coleman. “An Interview with Horse-Shoe Robin- 
son,” pp. 329-332. The diary of Alexander Beaufort Meek, Alabama 
journalist and poet, contains the record of an interview (later to be pub- 
lished in a periodical) with the man who served as the prototype of 
the hero of Kennedy’s novel Horse-Shoe Robinson. 


| 
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235. Eby, Cecil D., Jr. “John Pendleton Kennedy Was Not ‘X.M.C.,’” 
pp. 332-334. J. P. Kennedy was not one of the members of the 1852 
Blackwater expedition into western Virginia, as two sources have stated. 
His younger brother was, however, part of this expedition. 


236. White, William. ‘Two Unpublished Emerson Letters,” pp. 334- 
336. This note reprints two letters written by Emerson to Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody, the first in 1843, the second in 1875. 


237. Brooks, Roger L. “A Matthew Arnold Letter to James Russell 
Lowell: The Reason for the American Lecture Tour,” pp. 336-338. Ar- 
nold’s 1882 letter to Lowell, previously unpublished, settles the contro- 
versy as to the —— of Arnold’s 1883/1884 American lecture tour; 
it was to pay off the gambling debt which Arnold’s son had incurred at 


Oxford. 


238. Shuman, R. Baird. ‘The Howells-Lowell Correspondence: A New 
Item,” pp. 338-340. His letter to Lowell, written from Venice in 1865, 
identifies Howells as the author of the North American Review article 
“Italian Brigandage,” and demonstrates Howells’s concern for his own 


work, 


239. Barban, Arnold M. “The Discovery of an O. Henry Rolling Stone,” 
pp- 340-341. The discovery of another issue of O. Henry’s Austin news- 
paper, the Rolling Stone, indicates he may have started publishing it as 
early as February, 1894, not, as previously thought, in April. 

— Sheldon Grebstein 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY, XI:3, Fall 1959. 


240. Alexander, Doris M. ‘The Passion Play in America,” pp. 351-371. 
“The attempt to put on a Passion play in 1879, in 1880, and again in 
1882-83” aro violent protest. Despite clerical and municipal ob- 
jections, Salmi Morse, a convert to Christianity, presented his play The 
Passion to small but sympathetic audiences in San Francisco. Blocked by 
a city ordinance, Morse moved to New York, where The Passion was vi- 
olently attacked. Condemned by press and clergy and fought by law, 
police, and courts, Morse fought a losing battle to present his play. It 
was not until the early 20th century that the Passion "| became an 
entirely respectable religious exercise, “through the gradual evaporation 
of Protestant antagonism toward the theater and toward theatrical 
representations of religious themes.” 


241. Dahl, Curtis. ‘The American School of Catastrophe,” pp. 380-390. 
From about 1810 to 1845 an influential though now half-forgotten group 
of American poets, novelists, and painters celebrated blood-curdling des- 
tructions. Displaying an ‘almost morbidly avid appetite for the sublime 
terror of huge devastation,” they formed an American “School of Ca- 
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tastrophe.” The more prominent of this group included Asher Durand, 
Thomas Cole, Washington Allston, the Davidson sisters, and Edgar Allan 


Poe. 


242. Halsey, Van R. “Fiction and the Businessman: Society Through All 
Its Literature,” pp. 391-402. “The great writers of this century have 
created a collective portrait of the businessman which is less accurate 
than that of the writers of popular fiction.” Despite their banal solu- 
tions to moral problems, the marginal fiction writers portray rather ac- 
curately the day-to-day realities of the market place; but the literary 
artists—the Lewises, Fitzgeralds, and Marquands—because of their ar- 
tistic hostility toward business and their concern with the individual, 
consistently present a distorted concept of the businessman as they ex- 
plore the psychological and moral ramifications of experience. 


243. Rossi, Joseph. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Protestantism in Italy,” pp. 
416-424. Catholic periodicals attacked the translation of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin when it appeared in Italy in 1852. On the whole, the novel en- 
joyed a good press in Italy and was acclaimed by the reading public. 
But Catholic writers were alarmed on religious grounds by the praise 
accorded to a Protestant writer and her work. The Italian Catholic press 
objected to the favorable light the novel cast on Methodists and Quakers 


and to the marvels worked by the reading of the Bible. 
— Kenneth G. Johnston 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW, XLVII:3, September 1959. 


244. Meyer, Roy W. “The Scandinavian Immigrant in American Farm 
Fiction,” pp. 234-239. Many of some 120 American novels dealing with 
farm life treat the difficulties of the Scandinavian immigrant. No matter 
what his status had been in his own land, native Americans thought him 
inferior; his accent was ridiculed, often by his own children. New con- 
ditions made retention of Scandinavian customs impossible. In his de- 
sire for Americanization, and capwcsaned for material success, the im- 
migrant often sacrificed valuable elements of his own heritage. Besides 
the better known Ole Rélvaag and Willa Cather, Sophus Keith Winther 
in the trilogy including Take All to Nebraska (1936), Mortgage Your 
Heart (1937), and This Passion Never Dies (1938) shows real insight 
into the “physical and psychological problems encountered by non-English 
speaking settlers on the middle western prairie.” 

— Robert L. Wright 


AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXVIII:4, Autumn 1959. 


245. Hastings, William T. ‘Shakspere Was Shakespeare,” pp. 479-488. 
The case against Shakespeare’s authorship of his own plays is mainly 
based on the assumption that no ignorant peasant from the hick village 
of Stratford could have preres them. This assumption, the result of 
a misunderstanding of the conditions of Elizabethan England and the 
complexities of authorship, has led irrational or dishonest critics to fabri- 
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cate a long series of possible authors of Shakespeare’s works, the most 
popular of whom at present is Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford. 
— Henry B. Rule 


ANGLO-SOVIET JOURNAL, XX:2, Summer 1959. 


246. Zakharov, V. ‘George Meredith in Russia,” pp. 11-18. Meredith 
has been published in Russian since 1865. Early criticism praised his 
“sincerity and feeling,” but attacked his “minute psychological analysis.” 
He was compared favorably to George Eliot nail praised for a realism 
far superior to the naturalism of Zola. The influence of Stendahl was 
seen, particularly in Vittoria. Later criticism vacillated between disgust 
with his poorly realized characters, abstract imagery, and obscurantism, 
and — or his attacks on Victorian ideals. One critic (1897) des- 
cribed him as an “epoch-making writer and the founder of a new literary 
school” (the introspective novel). Critics noted his high regard for 


Russia. 
— Robert L. Wright 


ANTIOCH REVIEW, XIX:3, Fall 1959. 


247. Jerome, Judson. “Poets of the Sixties,” pp. 421-432. Among young 
American poets who show promise for the 60’s, the predominant tendency 
seems a continuation of the qualities of the best of their confreres of 
the 40’s. The 40’s produced poetry marked by “sanity” and concern for 
communication, qualities which perhaps represented a reaction against 
the tradition flouting ty (Frost’s work was the exception) of the 
20’s and 30’s. Although such current poets as Ned O’Gorman and James 
Merrill reflect the influence of earlier experimental techniques, Thom 
Gunn, Louis Simpson, Donald Hall, Harold Witt, May Swenson, and 
W. D. Snodgrass show in their individual ways a Frostian concern with 
content and statement as opposed to form and impression. 

— Hubert W. Smith 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CCIV:6, December 1959. 


248. Cate, Curtis. “Isak Dinesen,” pp. 151-155. Isak Dinesen, a born 
story-teller blessed, not cursed, by the gift of creation, wrote her first 
work, Seven Gothic Tales, in her full maturity. From her life in Africa 
(where her unsuccessful marriage took her) came the soaring, lyrical 
Out of Africa, and from her return to Denmark came, slowly, Winter's 
Tales, Last Tales, and Anecdotes of Destiny. Her works are essentially 
dramatic, theatrical in the best sense, larger than life (Gothic). Her 
characters, always aware of some role in life they should be playing, live 
in a universe essentially that of Genesis, where the Divine is never far 
distant. 


— S. Warhaft 
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BAKER STREET JOURNAL, IX:4, October 1959. 


249. Rosenberger, Edgar S. ‘‘‘ Ancestors Were Country Squires,’ ” 
pp. 197-204. Birth o sniditeiied parents, an upperclass, conventional 
childhood in the Yorkshire countryside, and their heredity explain the 
Holmes sons’ traits: their celibacy and professional success, Sherlock’s 
amazing integration of personality, and Mycroft’s lethargy and/or seren- 
ity. The artistic genius of the Vernet family of Paris was transplanted 
to Yorkshire by marriage to Sherlock’s father, a hypothetical member of 
the British civil service. 


250. Blake, S. F. ‘‘ ‘The Game Is Afoot,’”’ pp. 205-207. The “game” 
in The Abbey Grange must be a carnivorous beast, being murderous and 
afoot. The tiger not only provides Watson’s favorite animal simile or 
metaphor, but is also always a symbol of vigor, audacity, or violence. 


, Christmas Annual 1959. 


251. Bigelow, S. Tupper. “Two Canonical Problems Solved,” pp. 261- 
271. Miss Patience Moran, niece of Jabez Wilson and Colonel Sebastian 
Moran, witnessed the killing in the Boscombe Valley mystery, but kept 
silent to rapa her father’s post as lodge-keeper. As Wilson’s maid she 
ignored the regular disposal of earth from his house, having been told 

e was to be surprised with a new billiard room built in his basement. 
Colonel Moran was still alive in The Illustrious Client for lack of real 
evidence to convict him of Ronald Adair’s murder or of the attempt of 
Holmes (only Sherlock’s dummy was shot). 


252. Simpson, A. Carson. ‘A Chronometric Excogitation,” pp. 273- 
279. It may be deduced from Watson’s father’s watch that the elder Wat- 
son was an experienced railway engineer from Britain, imported into 
Australia during the railroad boom of the 1850's. This hypothesis is 
corroborated by the fact (The Engineer's Thumb, The Stockbroker’s 
Clerk) that Watson could build up a depleted practice within six months 
of 1889 among the officials at Paddington Station. 


253. Merritt, Russell L. “Re: The Adventure of the Worst Man in Lon- 
don,” pp. 296-301. Holmes’s worst case is apparently The Adventure of 
Charles Augustus Milverton, in which he commits three acts which seem 
either stupid, crude, or outrageous: drawing a gun on Milverton, engag- 
ing himself to Milverton’s maid, and safebreaking. Holmes’s actions are 
wholly justified when we understand that he anticipated Milverton’s 
murder, probably through recognizing the coat-of-arms on the blackmail 
note shown him by Milverton, the most objectionable of Holmes’s 
opponents. 


254. Price, Edmund T. “The Singular Adventure of the Grice Patersons 
in the Island of Uffa and the Loss of the British Barque ‘Sophy Ander- 
son,’” pp. 302-310. Uffa is really Ophir, an 1887 dictation slip. Col- 
onel ian Moran knew the area both as big-game specialist and 


56 


student. Kelly’s Directories trace the careers of a traveling draper, Pater- 
son, and a Miss Grice, owner of a draper’s shop, who must have married. 
They met Moran, who persuaded them to take their saving on a treasure 
hunt from which Moran ascended with sacks of gold dust from the barque 
“Sophy Anderson.” 

— Mark Purcell 


BLUE GUITAR: THE JOURNAL OF POETICS, 15, Spring 1959. 


255. De Witt, G. “On Aristotelian Poems.’ “Platonic verse is not bad 
poetry; it is non-poetry. It is essay in verse; it differs in no essential 
way from essays in prose.’ It conveys concepts but does not “formulate 
new relationships.”” Where Platonic verse is conceptual, “physical verse” 
is perceptual, but a striving to become Platonic will not make it meta- 
physical poetry. The Aristotelian poem combines and transforms the two, 
presenting experiences unformed before, unknown and unknowable until 
they are formed. The Aristotelian approach is inductive and analytic 
first, synthetic second. 


, 16, Fall 1959. 


256. De Witt, G. “On Truncated Metaphor.” “If the poem is, by def- 
inition, metaphor, a composition containing image alone would appear to 
be a fragment—a ‘truncated metaphor.’”” This paradox “can be resolved 
only by discovering whether . . . symbols can s for themselves” and 
how they speak. I. A. Richards suggests that “Image . . . is resonated 
metaphor. . . . The emotional function provides a sensory base, a vi- 
bratory field from which the ‘intellectual echo’ ascends and to which it 
returns or reflexes.” Out of words the organic growth (the poem) ma- 
tures as “the whole image: a complex of subject and object, of concep- 
tion and concretion. This complex is the whole poem—a single artifact, 
a resonated metaphor.” 

— Marion Montgomery 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY QUARTERLY, XI:4, October 1959. 


257. Crowder, Richard. “Meat out of the Eater,” pp. 179-192. This 
chapter from Crowder’s recently completed biography of Wigglesworth 
deals with Meat out of the Eater ( 1670), of ich the Library owns a 
fourth-edition copy (1689). Crowder describes and analyzes the two- 
part book of four thousand lines of poetry and focuses especially on the 
theme that “a conscientious sinner’s troubles, his disappointments, depri- 
vations, and bereavements can be turned to profit, can make him more 
humble and eventually more content with the providences of God.” Crow- 
der sees in this work not only conventional sermonizing but also reflec- 
tions of Wigglesworth’s personal life and, in Meditation X, “an early 
plea for racial tolerance.” 


258. “Burns, the Glorious Sinner: An Unpublished Essay by John 
Burroughs,” pp. 193-199. This is the first printing of Burroughs’s ar- 
ticle (composed c. December 1872) on George MacDonald's lecture on 
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Robert Burns. Burroughs attacks MacDonald for “the taint of scholar- 
ship, the curse of professional verse-making,” and he conditionally 
praises the “‘strong infusion of the common, aboriginal unregenerated 
Adamic man” in Whitman and Burns. 

— Helmut E. Gerber 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY STUDIES, I:1 Winter 1959. 


259. Clark, Marden J. “The Wages of Sin in Hawthorne,” pp. 21-36. 
A study of Hawthorne's tales and novels shows him moving “from a 

sition in which retribution [suffering and death} was the only and 
inevitable result of sin, through one which recognizes and studies the 
complexities of sinners and the results of sin, to a final one which af- 
firms the possibilities of a positive good resulting from sin.” With this 
evolution of concept, Hawthorne himself evolved as a novelist and phil- 
osopher. He recognized the “greater dramatic and artistic potentialities” 
offered by the deeper probings of the nature of sin and its effect on the 
individual soul, and in his probings he came to recognize “a higher 


concept of morality.” 
—Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY, XLII:1, 
September 1959. 


260. ‘‘Notes and News,” pp. 1-18. The addition of 700 items to the “‘ex- 
tensive collection of letters and papers of John Ruskin which the Library 
has acquired in recent years” includes 205 letters from Ruskin; the rest 
“consists of correspondence and allied papers relating to him and his 
circle, mainly during the last twenty-five years of his life.” Among Rus- 
kin’s letters are 31 to W. H. Harrison, 85 to his cousin George Richard- 
son, 42 to F. S. Ellis and David White, 20 to Joanna Severn and her hus- 
band, and 27 to Anna Blunden. The Library has also purchased “a 
number of fifteenth-century books which provide examples of presses 
and types not hitherto recorded here.” 


261. Spence, Margaret E. ‘‘Ruskin’s Correspondence with Miss Blanche 
Atkinson,” pp. 194-219. In correspondence from 1873 until at least 
1884, Miss Atkinson apparently sought some special personal affection 
from Ruskin, but he remained wholly her teacher and advisor, the writer 
of the letters in Fors Clavigera. Among subjects in the correspondence 
are dreams, social life, religion, dress, education, literature (Ruskin rec- 
ommended Carlyle, Maria Edgeworth, Marmontel, Sir Arthur Helps, 
Aurora Leigh), and Ruskin’s relationship with Rose La Touche. Ruskin 
apparently used extracts of Miss Atkinson’s letters in Fors (e.g., Letter 
XXXV); she read and copied Mss for him and helped prepare the index 
for the Fors letters. Ruskin encouraged her to write short stories (she 
published two novels and some stories). 

— Helmut E. Gerber 
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CLA JOURNAL, III:1, September 1959 


262. Brooks, A. Russell. ‘Pleasure and Spiritual Turmoil in Boswell,” 
pp. 12-19. Boswell, no “lucky dunce” or mere sycophant, played an ac- 
tive part in Johnson’s life and “quietly and watineaecky” manipulated 
“the content and direction of some of the great conversations.” Thus 
his writing reflects his own interests and ideas, and we must understand 
Boswell to understand his work. One important concept of his is his 
“philosophy of pleasure.’’ Existence seemed to him a “sum of vivid sen- 
sations,” with pleasure as the real “‘cornerstone of existence.” The con- 
flict of this notion with his Christianity led to a plaguing “‘spiritual tur- 
moil,”” to pondering over oe free will as his moral behavior 
was involved, to anxious concern about a future life and a dread of death. 
“Had it been otherwise, and had Boswell entertained different views 
. . . his biography . . . would surely have borne a different color and 
texture.” 


263. Turner, Darwin T. ‘King Lear Re-Examined,” pp. 27-39. A read- 
ing of Lear for its social significance ‘detracts from roe play} as a study 
in the redemption of man,” strikingly comparable to that in the Divine 
Comedy. Like Dante, Lear journeys ‘through Hell and Purgatory to... 
Heaven.” A careful comparison of the two works emphasizes the sim- 
ilarity of many points in the trials and travels of these characters though, 
of course, “resemblances and echoes cannot be pursued too far.” 


264. Berrian, Albert H. “Lamartine and Shelley,” pp. 40-45. Both 
Shelley and Lamartine were “heirs to social disorder,” with a tendency 
to transfer “conflict from the social arena to the individual inner- 
consciousness.” Both felt a compulsion “toward reinstatement of an 
earlier condition,” lamented for “good old days.” Both sang of revolt, 
of death and preservation, of the processes of nature. Both affirmed life 
against nature’s possible destructiveness; as romantics both strove to 
communicate the “rhythm and pulse of life.” 

— Nelson A. Ault 


CLASSICAL JOURNAL, LV:2, November 1959. 


265. Hornsby, Roger A. “The Critical seeeee of Latin Poetry,” pp. 
64-68. (This and the two succeeding articles are ‘three contributions to 
one theme”: “Current Literary Criticism and the Classics.” ‘What the 
New Criticism has done for English, it is sp capable of doing for 
Classics.” It can replace the pointless historical and grammatical notations 
which have been exclusively offered in traditional classics texts with a 
systematic method of considering ancient poems as poems. 


266. Swanson, Roy Arthur. “Forms of Discipline in Poetry,” pp. 69-73. 
“The discipline of technical devices and the discipline of tradition,” both 
studied by the New Criticism, have their inception in the classics. Classi- 
cists may profit from the new close study of technical devices but cannot 
accept the New Critics’ near-exclusive concentration on metaphysical 
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ry. It is “mandatory that the modern critic know the classics and that 
the classicist know the moderns.” They must study, with Eliot, not only 
how the modern literature is influenced by ancient, but how our ap- 
prehension of the ancient is modified by the modern. 


267. Bovie, S. Palmer. On Translation as a Form of New Criticism,” 
PP. 74-80. The recent flood of modernized translations of the classics 
offers almost inexhaustible material for comparative critical study. The 
translator must himself be a ‘new critic’: “every attempt to convey again 
what Horace first found the right words for involves a kind of new 
criticism of the selfsame content, of these canons of style, of this radiant 


rsonality.” 
—John O. Waller 


COASTLINES, 12, Spring 1959. 


268. Yates, Peter. “[Yvor Winters’s} The Function of Criticism Re- 
viewed,” pp. 10-14. ‘After all the fuss, the assertiveness, the threat, the 
theoretical extermination of every presumed competitor or impediment,” 
leaving only one critic (a former pupil) and one form of poetry (short 
verse), ““Yvor Winters has done no more than tell his readers with elab- 
orate argumentive excursions [that] Ebauche d’un Serpent is his favorite 


poem. 
, 13, Autumn 1959. 


269. Frumkin, Gene. ‘The Great Promoter: a Hangnail Sketch of 
Lawrence Lipton,” pp. 3-10. Lipton is not “an authoritative spokesman” 
for beat literature, but its ‘unsolicited advertising agent, . . . using all 
the tricks of the trade—including the hatchet and TV appearances—to 
sell a product.” In The Holy Barbarians, he presents the beatniks as 
isolated within the structure of their own society. But if they “really 
want to disaffiliate, why do they not do so quietly, since . . . publicity in 
the major slicks cannot help but prolong the connection? A look at 
the record” will disclose that Kerouac and company “have never parted 
company from the ‘others’; they have always cared.” Lipton only gives 
us “generalities” which ‘grow into dogmas” about the beats. 

— Marion Montgomery 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXI:1, October 1959. 


270. Bowers, R. H. “Piers Plowman and the Literary Historians,” pp. 
1-4. Piers Plowman is not merely a satire, as literary historians and critics 
from the first printed edition in 1550 down to the present time have often 
asserted, but satire in the framework of Boethius’s Consolation of Phil- 
osophy. It is a medieval education , attuned to the sensibility of the 
time and structured deliberately in the sprawling and confused manner of 
man’s real education. 


271. Blanshard, Rufus. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Funny Comedy,” pp. 4-8. Pope 
blocked off or tidied up Shakespeare’s non- or extra-functional low com- 
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edy scenes. Why tamper with them? Should we not simply enjoy what 
we can, shudder when we cannot, and move on? Thus may be overcome 
our current prejudice that requires of Shakespeare a cramped “artistic 
integrity.” 


272. Herman, William R. ‘Heroism and Paradise Lost,” pp. 13-17. The 
traditional problem of determining who is the hero of dalighice Lost arises 
from the mixture in the poem of two concepts of heroism. Satan is a 
Hellenic hero: in his bravery, his defiance, his physical strength, his cun- 
ning. Abdiel is a Hebraic or Biblical hero: obedient, just, courageous 
against lies and mass disapproval. On Abdiel’s side are God as Word and 
Son as Act, Adam as patriarch, obedient to God. Eve, however, is Hel- 
lenic: defiant and disobedient. The fall thus becomes inane to the Hel- 
lene because there appears to him to be a lack of struggle, and to him 
the issues at stake appear inconsequential. 


273. McKillop, Alan D. ‘Some Recent Views of Tom Jones,” pp. 17-22. 
Though there is no denying the pee of epic elements in Fielding, 
the epic formula is now seen as of less importance (Watt, Tillyard, Van 
Ghent). Plot in Tom Jones is something more than external or enveloping 
form (Crane). The unity of Tom Jones may be questioned but the term 
“comic” continues to apply (Crane, Mack, Van Ghent, McKillop, Booth, 
Watt). Fielding as conscious narrator continues to engross the attention 
of critics, and comparisons with Richardson can now be made without 
disparaging either (Watt). Analysis of Fielding’s techniques, however, 
does not account for the effects of his artistic synthesis. 


274. Kornbluth, Martin L. “A Twentieth-Century Everyman,” pp. 26- 
29. Eliot oe to have adapted in Murder in the Cathedral a number 
of motifs from Everyman. Becket, like Everyman, is the universal man. 
He suffers from exalted pride and from a generalized early life of ill 
deeds. The Everyman messenger of death appears in several forms in 
Eliot’s 20th-century morality play. The testing-of-friends motif is in- 
verted by Eliot: friends test the man. Though the tempters in Eliot are 
unidentified, they (like those in Everyman) are four in number, the last 
serving to show Thomas his infidelity to his own beliefs. 


275. Ornstein, Robert. “The Mystery of Hamlet: Notes Toward an Ar- 
chetypal Solution,” pp. 30-36. In Hamlet, a tale of primitive passion 
dressed up in Renaissance clothing, a uses the Ghost to sug- 
gest that the mystery of the play lies in the depths of the Racial Un- 
conscious. Hamlet, on the surface a Juvenile Delinquent among a variety 


of character types familiar to us today (his stepfather is the tippling Irish 
uncle; his mother, the shallow and easy woman; Polonius, the informer; 
Ophelia, the blond-haired kid from the next tenement), recognizes him- 
self as a part of the milieu he despises and soliloquizes upon the anguish 
of the human situation as seen from the perspective of Dying God pen- 
etratingly looking down upon primordial mythic darkness. 
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276. Lewis, John S. “Gawain and the Green Knight,” pp. 50-51. To 
William Goldhurst’s valuable interpretation of Gawain [CE, Nov. 1958} 
should be added the use by the poet of the colors green and gold, which 
traditionally symbolize vanishing youth. The Green Knight's appearance 
serves to remind the gay company of the transitoriness of life. 


, XXI:2, November 1959. 


277. Brick, Allan R. “Wuthering Heights: Narrators, Audience, and 
Message,” pp. 80-86. Emily Bronté’s narrative form holds her essential 
message. Analogically, the Wedding Guest in The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner serves a purpose similar to Bronté’s Lockwood, that of per- 
sonified audience. In Chapter III, Lockwood’s (and the reader’s) so- 
phistication dissolves; clichés no longer serve him to describe unique 
reality; and presently Nelly Dean takes over as a new subject-ego, more 
perceptive than Lockwood but short of the ultimate understanding that 
eventually comes through sustained glimpses of Heathcliff and Catherine. 
Next appear glimpses of the Heights through the eyes of Isabella Linton, 
who Byronizes herself and Heathcliff in clichés; and finally as the jour- 
ney ends, the reader, now sadder but thoroughly perceptive of Truth, sees 


Lockwood reveal his incapacity for insight. 
— Maynard Fox 


COMMENTARY, XXVIII:4, October 1959. 


278. Daiches, David. “The Dangers of Literacy” (rev. art.), pp. 286- 
291. Jacques Barzun’s The House of Intellect richly documents the symp- 
toms of our modern cultural ailments (which are not limited to America 
only), but his cures, which are implicit in his diagnosis, oversimplify by 
blaming “democracy” as the cause and by being not professionally com- 

etent enough as history (for example, in glamorizing the past). His 
indictment “is persuasive and terrifying, . . . yet civilization has a 
resilience that can defy all the rules and . . . signs.” 


279. Popkin, Henry. ‘The Expatriate Twenties” (rev. of The Way It 
Was by Harold Loeb), pp. 366-368. Loeb’s “sober, unintentionally funny 
record” shows that his personal interests, to which his later career seems 
more appropriate, were far different from his commitments as sponsor. 
His best contribution to Broom (‘‘a superior little magazine’) was 


“managerial rather than editorial.” 
— Sven Eric Molin 


COMMONWEAL, LXX:21, September 18, 1959. 

280. Fiscalini, Janet. ‘Poet Americanus,” pp. 519-521. “Deeply con- 
cerned with the local and American,’ William Carlos Williams in his 
poetry “aims at a presentation and arrangement of particulars . . . which 
will reveal new significance. . . . The recent memoir [of his mother, 
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Yes, Mrs. Williams} . . . reflects and reveals the themes and concepts 
which have occupied him throughout his long career.” The method and 
ideas of this memoir reveal his basic poetic theory. 

— Bernard P. Farragher 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, XI:3, Summer 1959. 


281. Steene, Brigitta. ‘Shakespearean Elements in Historical Plays of 
Strindberg,” pp. 209-220. Strindberg’s principal history plays—Folkung- 
sagan, Gustav Vasa, and Erik XIV— share with Shakespeare’s historical 
dramas a realistic conception of character presented against the historical 
background. As Strindberg developed, however, his plays lost their 
“panoramic perspective’; his “skepticism” led him to reject the Shake- 
spearean = of epic morality. By Erik XIV the historical concern 
has been largely replaced by ‘‘preoccupation with the individual psyche.” 


282. Rumble, Thomas C. “The middle English Sir Tristrem: Toward a 
Reappraisal,” pp. 221-228. Twentieth-century criticism of the Middle 
English poem Svr Tristrem has appraised it as a “garbled and condensed” 
version of a much better original, the 12th-century poem of Thomas of 
Britain. Examination of Sir Tristrem in relation to other versions of the 
story suggests, however, that the poet has provided consistent altera- 
tions in form and spirit in accordance with his own tastes and the tastes 
of his relatively uncultured audience. 


283. Bandy, W. T. “James Russell Lowell, Sainte-Beuve, and the Af- 
lantic Monthly,” pp. 229-232. At a conference in 1857 founders and 
friends of the Atlantic Monthly agreed that material should be solicited 
from English and continental writers. Accordingly Editor Lowell wrote 
Sainte-Beuve asking him for “‘lively sketches’ on contemporary French 
literature. Sainte-Beuve responded with a manuscript on Béranger which 
Lowell himself translated and published in the February 1858 issue. The 
translation is “not a bad one,’ although there are occasional awkward- 
nesses and “blunders.” Lowell’s two letters to Sainte-Beuve are printed 
here. 


284. Strauss, Walter A. ‘‘Dante’s Belacqua and Beckett’s Tramps,” pp. 
250-21. His fascination with Dante’s Belacqua points to the principal 
characteristic of Samuel Beckett’s work: a sense of man’s helplessness in 
the face of the universe. Dante’s character, however, is condemned only 
to a finite period of waiting in Antepurgatory: his ultimate spiritual des- 
tination remains certain. Beckett’s despair is abysmal, going even beyond 
Kafka’s. Influenced by Joyce, Beckett describes the world as a purga- 
tory of ‘‘vegetation’’ in which man has neither direction nor possibility 
of culmination. In Murphy, Molloy and Waiting for Godot Beckett des- 
cribes the plight of modern man “molded in the nihilistic lava that has 
engulfed our age—the collapse of the God idea.” Beckett offers a pre- 
carious human companionship as the only possibility of shoring up the 
“ruins of man.” 


— Sam S. Baskett 
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CRITIC, XVIII:3, December 1959-January 1960. 


285. Wassmer, Thomas A. “Graham Greene: A Look at His Sinners,” 
pp. 16-17, 72-74. Greene’s novels and plays pivot around conflicts in 
the — and mystery of sin. Three er es are at the root of the 
conflicts: (1) the paradoxical principle that God appears to be “psycho- 
logically most present when theologically He is most remote”; (2) the 
principle that “the sinner in the state of theological separation from God 
is experiencing, in his psychological-moral condition of guilt and sin, 
some of the terrifying reality of the pain of loss’; (3) the principle 
(sometimes waded. too far) that there is a compatibility between theo- 


logical faith and rational disbelief. 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 


DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XXXIX:1, Spring 1959. 


286. Thomas, W. K. “Canadian Political Oratory in the Nineteenth 
Century: I,” pp. 19-30. Some of the best Canadian literature of the 
19th century is its political oratory. Like United States orators, Cana- 
dians followed the form of classical oration. Two Canadian orators often 
over-rated are Thomas D’Arcy McGee and Edward Blake. 


287. Braybrooke, Neville. ‘T. S. Eliot and Children,” pp. 43-49. T. S. 
Eliot’s awareness of childhood sometimes shows itself as a search for 
a lost Eden and is important as a recurrent theme in his plays, posing 
the question: Who am I? In a recent anthology honoring T. S. Eliot, 
children who were invited to contribute grasped this cmaae question; no 
less than Eliot they understand that the individual though small is of 
central importance. 


288. Scott, Lloyd M. “The English Gentlefolk in the Backwoods of 
Canada,” pp. 56-69. Roughing It in the Bush by Susanna Moodie and 
The Backwoods of Canada by Catherine Parr Traill are classic accounts 
of Canadian pioneer life; though not works of genius they give a valuable 
perspective of pioneer times. 


, XXIX:2, Summer 1959. 
289. Kaplan, Israel. ‘‘Kipling’s First Visit to America,” pp. 153-165. 
Kipling’s first visit to America was to San Francisco, in 1889, before he 
became famous. His attitudes and reception there are of biographical 
significance. 


290. Horwood, Harold. “‘E. J. Pratt and William Blake: An Analysis,” 
pp. 197-207. The dean of Canadian poets, E. J. Pratt, bears a close re- 
semblance to William Blake, particularly in cosmic vision. 


291. West, Paul. “Byronic Romance and Nature’s Frailty,” p- 219-229. 
Lord Byron was an inconsistent person with three poetic selves, each of 
which he occasionally made fun of: the exoticist of the romances; the 
serious author on literary and social themes; and the self-conscious, 
intrusive creator. 


— Keith Rinehart 
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DELAWARE FOLKLORE BULLETIN, I:8, October 1958. 


292. Swanson, Mrs. G. A. ‘Two Mordington Stories,” pp. 29-30. Two 
stories about a house near Milford are reported—one about a ghost and 
the other about presumed voodoo activities. 


293. Heindle, Mary E. ‘The Battle at the Dam,” p. 30. A story is told 
about a fight about a dam at Brandywine. 


294. Fulton, C. C., Jr. “Weather Signs,” pp. 30-31. George Guy, Dover, 
reports nine weather signs heard from his father. 


295. French, Charles. ‘Words of Wisdom,” p. 31. Thirteen proverbs 
and two legends from Milford are given. 


296. “More Delaware Sayings,’ p. 32. Forty-three sayings—dialect words 
and pronunciations, proverbs, beliefs, proverbial comparisons, etc.—have 
been contributed by members and friends of the Delaware Folklore 


Society. 
—S. J. Sackett 


DICKENSIAN, LV:329, Autumn 1959. 


297. Carlton, William J. “The Dickens Diaries,” pp. 134-139. The ear- 
liest and latest diaries survived burning in 1860. Dickens knew Pepys and 
Scott as diarists and possibly Mary Hogarth’s death may have led him to 
keep a diary. His first attempt in 1838 degenerated, and a second one with 
brief entries and names from December 10, 1838, to December 23, 1841, 
has gaps, especially in January 1839. Evidences indicate other diaries, 
not now known, for the first American visit in 1842 and for 1847. A 
small pocket diary for 1867, showing notes of engagements, readings, 
memorandums, and a cipher key for telegraphic news of Ellen Ternan, 
exists in the Berg Collection in New York. An attempt in 1940-1942 to 
recreate a Dickens diary in The Dickensian, using letters, Forster's Life 
and Macready’s diaries, was misplaced because of wrong dating and mis- 
reading (examples provided) of some entries. 


298. Morley, Malcolm. ‘The Theatrical Ternans,” pp: 159-168. Ellen 
Ternan, after leaving the Haymarket Theatre, lived with Maria and her 
mother in Ampthill Square, Maria being busy with her parts at the Hay- 
market, where she remained a year after Ellen, playing Shakespeare, 
stock pieces and old comedies, mostly in supporting roles. After a sum- 
mer season in Edinburgh (1860), she appeared at the Lyceum under 
Mme, Céleste. Fanny, after voice lessons under Romani in Italy, was 
in the East End at the Pavilion Theatre. She later joined Eliot Gaylet’s 
London Grand Opera Company, touring the provinces as a prima donna 
from Christmas 1860 to March 1861. She had an engagement with 
another company in the spring, and with the Royal English Opera Com- 
pany in the summer, finally joining the London Royal Opera Company. 
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In 1862, despite tours with Hamilton Braham’s organization, she was 
often unengaged, Dickens having unsuccessfully attempted to obtain jobs 
for her, and she finally married in June 1863. 


299. Baetzhold, Howard G. ‘What Place was the Model for Martin 
Chuzzlewit’s ‘Eden’ ?—A Last Word on the ‘Cairo Legend,’” pp. 169-175. 
An article in the I/linois State Historical Journal for October 1910, by 
. F. Snyder, is the source for the misconception that Dickens modeled 
“Eden” upon Cairo, Illinois, after being fleeced there by a promoter in 
1837. Marion City, Missouri, also locally considered to the site, 
Dickens probably did not even know of. Actually, Dickens had con- 
ceived “Eden” ten days before he arrived in Cairo, as proved in a letter 
of Forster’s. Dickens had already in 1836-37 conceived a series of 
papers describing local tales and traditions, and his American Notes 
recorded his impressions approaching Cairo, impressions later appearing 
in Chuzzlewit and Mark Tapley’s approach to “Eden.” Passages from 
the Notes, Forster’s letter, and Martin Chuzzlewit show similar features 
of landscape and dismal surroundings of Cairo, used by Dickens as an 
example of American smart dealing. 


300. Major, Gwen. “No Thoroughfare,” pp. 175-178. The old mer- 
chant’s house at 34 Great Tower Street, now destroyed, furnished the 
setting of “No Thoroughfare,” the 7 of Wilding & Co., Wine 
Merchants. Certain features mentioned by Dickens were not in the 
original house, including its location adjacent to some River stairs. 


301. Dolmetsch, Carl R. “Dickens and The Dead Heart,” pp. 179-187. 
Similarities exist between Watts Phillips’s The Dead Heart, produced in 
November 1859, which has a hero substituting for the condemned son 
of a former sweetheart, and A Tale of Two Cities, whose serialization 
ended within three weeks of the play. Phillips had given the play to 
Henry Webster three years before, however, as Webster asserted when 
charges of plagiarism were voiced. It is known that Webster met Dickens 
in March 1857 and that Dickens read the play, which had been just 
submitted to Webster. Both the novel and the play begin with an ex- 
pository prologue, then proceed to scenes of the Bastille storming. 
“Called to life’ is used in both works as a phrase, both Landry, hero 
of The Dead Heart, and Manette suffering from amnesia and recovering 
on hearing a beloved name. In both works a revolutionary zeal backfires 
ensnaring innocent victims, but Landry fulfills more economically the 
roles of zealous revolutionist and the substituted victim than Dickens's 
Manette and Carton. A Tale of Two Cities is more a play than a novel. 

— Roger E. Wiehe 


DIETSCHE WARANDE EN BELFORT, No. 10, December 1958. 


301.a Janssens, Marcel. “De Evaluatie Der Literatuur,” pp. 594-616. Lit- 
erature has value for man in many ways. To the literary critic the aesthetic 
value is of more importance than the moral or sales-success (human) 
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value for the lay reader. The aesthetic critic looks for the “experience” 
in a work, studies how the individual author expresses that experience, 
and analyses what he says and feels about it. (In Flemish) 


302. Engelborghs, Maurits. ‘‘Engelse Letteren: Nieuw Critisch Werk 
Over James Joyce,” pp. 633-636. Because Joyce’s work is complicated, 
critical interpretations of it appear more complicated still. Joyce criti- 
cism has become an industry, but the growing criticism has little to do 
with his work and less with literature. Too many critics use Joyce’s work 
to show their own erudition. (In Flemish) 

— Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


DISCOURSE, II:4, October 1959. 


303. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. ‘The Myth-Maker’s Dilemma: Three No- 
vels by C. S. Lewis,” pp. 234-243. In making of science fiction (in his 
trilogy Out of the Silent Planet, Perelandra, and That Hideous Strength) 
an instrument of theological as well as social comment, Lewis was faced 
with almost certain failure. In these novels the strong scientific myth 
(increasingly evil and dehumanized) is opposed by powerful Christian 
and classical myth ingeniously mingled. But, despite vivid presentation, 
Lewis is too self-conscious; his didactic intent diminishes the power of 
his myth-making; and his choice of form not only removes human prob- 
lems from meaningful social contexts, but also (being escapist) impairs 
the seriousness of the message (especially in a society for which religion 
is also escapist) 

— Sidney Warhaft 


EMORY UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, XV:1, March 1959. 


304. Lawson, John. “The Poetry of Charles Wesley,” pp. 31-47. Pre- 
judice against hymns as peor, which interferes with an assessment of 
Wesley as a poet, arises from the quality of the verses of many hymns, 
a reaction against didacticism, we the difficulty of considering such 
works apart from their intellectual content. This last source of preju- 
dice is frequent in modern critics who differ in outlook from Wesley. 
We must try to put ourselves in his ——- His poetry itself is char- 
acterized by facile versification (skillful rhyming, and an amazing array 
of meters), variety in diction, and Scriptural allusiveness. Unless he is 
working in the discipline of a paraphrase, however, Wesley can seldom 
sustain longer works; these consequently gain from strict selection and 


arrangement. 
— Charles Edge 


ENGLISH FICTION IN TRANSITION (1880-1920), II:2, 


Part II, Summer-Fall 1959. 
305. Gerber, Helmut E., ed. “George Moore: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy of Writings about Him,” pp. 45-91. This is the concluding part of 
the two-part gn publis 
issue number, and wi 


ed with the same date, volume number, 
continuous pagination. 
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, III:1, 1960. 


306. Gerber, H. E., and the Collector, eds. ‘Some Letters of H. G. 
Wells,” pp. 1-11. Published here are letters from H. G. Wells mainly 
to Ralph D. Blumenfeld, American-born editor of the Daily Express 
from 1902 to 1932. 


307. Weeks, Robert P. “Wells Scholarship in Perspective,” pp. 12-15. 
There needs to be a separation of the valid from the ephemeral in the 
Wells scholarship of the past, as well as a definitive bibliography and 
biography of Wells. The few ———— studies of Wells deal with only 
one aspect of his varied work. Completed cataloguing of the Wells col- 
lection at the University of Illinois is producing scholarly projects. Basic 
issues not yet fully explored include Wells and the world state, the influ- 
ence of Darwin and Huxley on his thought, his pessimism, his influence, 
and his contributions to the genre of science fiction. 


308. Gerber, H. E. “H. G. Wells at English Institute,” pp. 15-16. An 
unpublished paper by another author shows that between 1895 and about 
1910 Wells produced at least four artistically respectable novels and 
developed a theory for his own kind of serious novel. Wells empha- 
sized careful motivation of characters, the employment of a significant 
social force, the careful construction of a book, and realism in the sense 
of life seen whole. He later turned away from this artist’s view of the 
novel. 


309. Holt, Lee E. “Samuel Butler up to Date,” pp. 17-21. Recent minor 
evaluations of Butler’s work indicate that his work was once important 
but dead now, or virtually ignore him, or condemn him. A major 
weakness is their failure to rise to Butler’s intellectual brilliance; they 
lack a sense of humor. Despite several recent book-length studies of 
Butler, much remains to be done—particularly “a critical assessment of 
Butler’s work in relationship to its own time and ours.” 


310. “Bibliography, News and Notes,” pp. 22-33. Brief bibliographical 
notes on the following: Arnold Bennett, ic Walter Besant, ‘Saun But- 
ler, Ford Madox Ford E. M. Forster, John Galsworthy, George Gissing, 
H. Rider Haggard, W. H. Hudson, Rose Macaulay, W. Somerset 
Maugham, Leonard Merrick, George Moore, H. H. Munro, and H. 


G. Wells. 
— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


EXPLICATOR, XVIII:1, October 1959. 


311. Morris, William E. “Hemingway’s ‘The Killers,” Item 1. In 
“The Killers,” there are two reasons for the fast clock in the lunchroom: 
(1) it is a realistic detail which points up the world of normality which 
surrounds the most unusual events; (2) it is time which the reader 
must correct by mental effort to real time. “By this device the author 
slows the reading to fit the suspense, in effect making the reader a part 
of the group waiting for Ole.” 


= 
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312. Manning, Stephen. “ ‘Sumer Is Icumen in,’” Item 2. It is pos- 
sible to see a triple structure in the poem in that “the exultation in 
spring moves from the vegetable to the animal to the human level. As 
it moves from level to level, it gains in intensity: the reaction on the 
animal level is given one more line than on the vegetable, and the re- 
action on the human level is given a poignancy by the fact that the final 
command is impossible to fulfill.” That the poet can present “so per- 
sonal a wish in such objective terms . . . is an indication of his art.” 


313. McCann, Charles J. “Conrad’s ‘The Lagoon,’”’ Item 3. The story’s 
theme is that of ‘‘a man’s trying to salvage honor ruined by a quick, bad 
decision made through weakness.” Arsat turned away from “the call of 
duty that might come only once in a lifetime.” He looks, at the story’s 
end, “into the darkness beyond—he cannot see a goal, much less one 
meaningful in terms of his actual world, any more than his successor, 
Jim, would be able to see the veiled opportunity at his side.” 


314. Fox, Robert C. “Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’ II, 226-228,” Item 4. 
The “ignoble ease” which Belial counsels is seen in its true light when 
one realizes the context of Vergil’s Georgics in which the phrase ap- 
pears and the significance of the borrowing. Belial “refuses reconcilia- 
tion with God (‘not peace’), yet . . . unwilling to join another war 
against Him . . . he — to devote his time to the ‘ignoble ease’ of 
indulging in song and story while others are indulging in more strenuous 
deeds. Even by diabolical standards he falls short.” 


315. Britton, John. “Cummings’ ‘Pity This Busy Monster, Manunkind,’ ” 
Item 5. “Lenses” is the clue to the line “lenses extend/unwish throu 
curving wherewhen till unwish/returns on its unself.” ‘““Manunkind loo 
out through his peo astronomical telescopes at the universe,” but is no 
longer capable of being lifted out of himself, as of old (“‘Star light, star 
bright,” etc.). ‘The modern universe simply returns to him his selfless 
mirror image.” 


316 Waggoner, Hyatt H. “Ransom’s ‘Blue Girls,’ ’”’ Item 6. The speaker 
in the poem is characterized by his distance from the girls in time and by 
his position as a visitor, an observer. “What has enforced this detach- 
ment is . . . the kind of knowledge suggested in the ‘story’ told in the 
last stanza, a knowledge (and not merely theoretical knowledge) of time’s 
destructiveness.”” The speaker’s attitude seems not far from that prayed 
for in Eliot’s line, “Teach us to care and not to care.” 


317. Delasanta, Rodney. “Arnold’s ‘Dover Beach,’” Item 7. The F per 
unity is achieved by a consistent distinction between sound and sight 
imagery. The theme, “the poet’s melancholy awareness of the terrible 
incompatibility between illusion and reality,” is supported by visual 
imagery—illusion—and auditory imagery—teality. 
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318. Pearce, T. M. “Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night's Dream, IVy, 
214-215,” Item 8. The series of humorous paradoxes spoken by Bottom 
is made more profound by the echo of I Cor. ii.9. Shakespeare’s “parody 
of Scripture” affirms with Bottom that ‘“‘man is but a patched fool” if 
he believes “that he knows only through his senses instead of through 
the secret ways of the spirit.” 


, XVIII:2, November 1959. 


319. Halperin, Irving. “Wolfe's Of Time and the River,” Item 9. The 
train episode in the opening section of the novel—organized into an 
artistic whole through “the use of characters representing certain idea- 
tional values,” and “the pattern of the protagonist’s discoveries’—falls 
into a three-part unifying pattern: (1) Eugene, escaping from his home, 
loses his sense of identity; (2) recalling Ben’s life, he returns to the 
“roots of reality’; (3) he attempts to adjust to the situation by becoming 
aware of his capacity for growth. 


320. Thomas, Owen P., Jr. “Dickinson’s ‘So Glad We Are,’” Item 
10. “Optizan” is probably a misspelling for “optician.” 


321. Jones, William M. ‘“‘Steinbeck’s ‘Flight,’”’ Item 11. Pepé grows 
from boyhood to true manhood, becoming in the process one of the dark 
watchers he was warned about. ‘The details of Pepé’s flight show how 
Pepé gradually conquered the family pride that caused his original sin and 
how through suffering he expiated that sin” to regain a place in nature 
that his family had failed to find. “This progress seems to be Steinbeck’s 
explanation of the maturing process.” 


322. Lund, Mary Graham. “Lewis’ ‘Dawn in the Study,’”’ Item 12. 
| The scholar celebrates here a night of study. “But the sun has brought 
the day’s ‘obligation’ . . . holding him to the hour. The lilt of the 
verse suggests that he goes to the task happily, but the last line suggests 
that he holds in his heart a reservation. He will not let the day’s task 
‘unmark old place’ in his pursuit of truth; at least, ‘not but a day’ will 
interrupt the eternal search.” 


323. Carlson, Eric W. ‘“Whitman’s Song of Myself, 59-65,” Item 13. 
The speaker dramatizes himself, Body and Soul. “Line 59 implies not 
only the speaker’s acceptance of himself as a poe and social being 
in all his sentient self-awareness and hunger for vital experience . . . 
but also introduces the symbolic contrast that follows. That contrast 
points up the free ‘acceptation and realization’ of bountiful love left by 
the departed spiritual comrade as distinguished from the attitude of cal- 
culating caution implied by the final three lines.” 


324, Knieger, Bernard. ‘Thomas’ ‘Sonnet II,’” Item 14. The poem’s 
} theme is ‘to be born is to die; Time or Death denies man the fruits of 
immortality, but man’s sexual nature, the means of his fall, is the means 
also of his regeneration.” 
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325. Montague, Gene. ‘‘Arnold’s ‘Dover Beach’ and ‘The Scholar- 
Gypsy,’ Item 15. Both poems follow the same five-part pattern: “from 
(1) setting, to (2) dramatic situation, to (3) a transitional passage, to 
(4) a comment, ethical and philosophical, on the dramatic situation, to 
(5) a final image, seemingly unrelated to any symbolic pattern previously 
established in the poem.” The impact of these final images is three- 
pronged: ‘‘a shock of abruptness in the shift from abstraction to con- 
creteness”’; of “strangeness in the departure from the earlier symbolic 
pattern”; and of recognition: the image is simply Arnold’s comment 
converted into metaphor. Sea and disease are symbolical, plain and 


trader analogical. 
— Robert C. Jones 


FILSON CLUB HISTORY QUARTERLY, XXXIII:4, October 1959. 


326. Rovit, Earl H. “Elizabeth Madox Roberts (1881-1941), Kentucky 
Novelist,” pp. 304-309. Though Miss Roberts has been neglected, there 
has been a “mild but steady resurgence of interest” in her novels. Her 
“heroines are yea-sayers . . . because their need to create life is stronger 
than their — acceptance of life’s shape.” She committed herself to 
a growth-philosophy (for herself and all men), and her journals show 
her attitude toward the modern novel as a form. “Miss Roberts’s novels 
are conscious attempts to write modern epics based on the people and 
landscape she knew most intimately from her childhood in Kentucky.” 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, CCXIX:1313, October 1959. 


327. Kazin, Alfred. ‘The Alone Generation: A Comment on the Fic- 
tion of the ’Fifties,” pp. 127-131. Because our culture is without sup- 

rt from tradition, the modern writer gives us ‘an imaginative universe 
imited to the self and its detractors.” Society is but a backdrop to the 
aloneness of the hero. Narrative movement has been sacrificed; social 
gta is lacking, and “fiction becomes vaguer, dimmer, an ‘exercise’ 
in ‘craft.’” 


328. Schulberg, Budd. “The Writer and Hollywood,” pp. 132-137. 
“After twenty-five years of high-class serfdom,” the writer for motion 
pictures is being given freedom and status. The trend in Hollywood is 
in the direction of a “new, wide-open kind of film-making” d on 
director-writer partnerships. 


329. Hardwick, Elizabeth. ‘The Decline of Book Reviewing,” pp. 138- 
143. Book reviewing in America is suffering from a ‘‘sort of democratic 
euphoria.” “Sweet, bland commendations fall everywhere upon the scene; 
a universal, if somewhat lobotomized, accommodation reigns.” The New 
York Times's reviews are characterized by “the flat praise and the faint 
dissension, the minimal style and the light little article, the absence of 
involvement”; the Herald Tribune book-reviews section “is not just some- 
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what mediocre; it has also a strange, ae He inadequacy.” The book 
reviews in Saturday Review “are marked by the same lack of strenuous 


effort’”’ as those in the Times. 


330. Yerby, Frank. ““How and Why I Write the Costume Novel,” pp. 
145-50. People have the right to escape occasionally and temporarily from 
modern life’s “sprawling messiness” and to satisfy their hunger for neat 
patterns. The costume novel, which provides such escape, should have a 
picaresque protagonist, ‘‘a charming scoundrel, preferably with a dark 
secret in his past’; a lean, economical, stripped-down dramatic plot; a 
“strong, exteriorized conflict’; and a theme which interests the reader. 
The job of the novelist is to entertain, not to instruct or preach. 


331. Bourjaily, Vance. “The Lost Art of Writing for Television,” pp. 

151-157. National television, ‘‘a challenge to our writers without prece- 

dent in the history of human culture,” has failed to produce a dramatic 

literature worth more than a passing footnote. Only for a brief period 

in the early fifties was worthwhile television literature created, by such 
ioneer TV writers as Paddy Chayefsky, Robert Alan Aurthur, N. Richard 
ash, Horton Foote, Rod Serling, and Reginald Rose. 


332. Snow, C. P. “Which Side of the Atlantic?” pp. 163-166. “The 
balance of advantage between being an English or American writer seems 
to me surprisingly even,” but there is one argument which decisively 
tips the balance to the English side of the Atlantic: in the more homogen- 
ous, more compact English society, where the reading audience scatters 
itself through society, “quite wide and quite po, the writer knows his 
audience; but ‘in America the writers don’t really know whom they are 
writing for—apart from their fellow writer-scholars.” 


333. Brustein, Robert. ““Why American Plays Are Not Literature,” pp- 
167-172. Postwar American drama is unique in its “cheerful isolation 
from a central literary tradition.” The drama is “‘practically monopolized” 
by commercial playwrights, who allow questions of finance to overrule 
questions of taste, who abandon artistic conscience to the dictates of 
commercial directors. However, there is ‘evidence that American drama 
may soon be refreshed from non-dramatic sources,” by the dramatic con- 
tributions of the younger novelists of the fifties. 


334. Kunitz, Stanley. “American Poetry’s Silver Age,” pp. 173-179. 
“Despite all the lamentations about the state of poetry in America today, 
the general level of quality . . . is higher that it has ever been in our 
literary history. It isn’t a Golden Age . . . but it may very well be a 
Silver Age.” The qualified young poet today has his best chance for 
publication in years, and through readings and recordings the poet is 
making himself literally heard ‘as never before in modern times.” 


335. Amis, Kingsley. “The Delights of Literary Lecturing,” pp. 181- 
182. After appearing on a public panel along with Jack Kerouac to dis- 
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cuss the topic “Is there a Beat Generation?” Amis concludes that it is 
visual — rather than intellectual appeal, that counts. Kerouac, “‘con- 


servatively attired in giant’s-chessboard shirt, black jeans, and pigskin 
ankle boots,’”” was, ‘‘for all his evident casualness . . . shrewd enough to 
have grasped that.”’ 


336. Anonymous. ‘Letter to a Young Man about To Enter Publishing,” 
pp. 183-190. “The average hard-cover book published in this country 
doesn’t sell enough copies to repay the publisher’s investment in it.” 
What must the publisher do to survive? He must try to (1)find and 
promote books which will have large sales (a small New York house 
nearly tripled its income the year it published the best-seller Anatomy of 
a Murder); (2) sell his i to one of the large book clubs (in 1958 
book-club members bought 64.8 million books—‘‘more than twice the 
28.2 million adult books sold in bookstores and by direct mail’); (3) de- 
velop a profitable backlist of books which keep selling from year to year; 
(4) investigate the paperback phenomenon (in 1958, 258 million paper- 
back books for adults were sold). 

— Kenneth G. Johnston 


HUDSON REVIEW, XII:3, Autumn 1959. 


337. Pearce, Roy Harvey. ‘Toward an American Epic,” pp. 362-377. 
Analysis of The Columbiad, Song of Myself and Pound’s Cantos offers 
insight into the significance of the recurrent attempt to write an American 
epic. Barlow vaguely understood the necessity for a new poetics, “a new 
use of imaginative language,” but The Columbiad is a “dreary” failure. 
Poetic purpose is subordinated to moral purpose, and Columbus instead 
of achieving a re-definition of himself and his world is given his vision. 
Whitman synchronizes moral and poetic purpose as he gains insight into 
the self and its relation to the world—as he makes and becomes his own 
vision, thus providing “the possibility for readers to create themselves.” 
Pound also knows that it is necessary to create a hero, not memorialize one, 
although his emphasis on decorum (‘knowing words”) contrasts with 
Whitman’s resolution not to be ‘“‘meddlesome.”” Song of Myself and the 
Cantos are significant records of “the impossible struggle” for self- 
identification and self-preservation as the American epic hero in the 


role of Adam is compelled to write and make his own history. 
— Sam S. Baskett 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, 
XX:4, October-December 1959. 


338. Haven, Richard. “Coleridge, Hartley, and the Mystics,” pp. 477- 
494. The early philosophical interests of Samuel Taylor Coleridge il- 
lustrate his endeavor to find a rationalization that would permit him to 
be ‘‘mystical” without feeling that he was a mere enthusiast. Hartley's 
system demonstrated that “the religious experience of annihilation of 
self and union with God could be supported by rational analysis.” ‘‘Cole- 
ridge looked to the empirical formulations of psychology for an ex- 
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planation of mystical experience and employed the images of the em- 
irical world to express it.” Although Coleridge was familiar with 
eoplatonic and mystical writers, they were of little importance as sources 
of his philosophy prior to 1798. They provided him with facts of 
experience, not explanations of it. 


339. Crowe, Charles R. ‘“ “This Unnatural Union of Phalansteries and 
Transcendentalists,’” pp. 495-502. Brook Farm was an attempt to com- 
bine the transcendental freedom of the individual with a collectivist so- 
cial organization. This experiment, not entirely unsuccessful, raises 


questions of considerable pertinence to the 20th century. 
— Keith Rinehart 


KENYON REVIEW, XXI:4, Autumn 1959. 


340. Green, Martin. “British Decency,” pp. 505-532. The dominant 
English type, the gentleman, has outlived its usefulness. The new type 
is “the decent man,” and has its most vital examples in D. H. Lawrence, 
F. R. Leavis, George Orwell, and Kingsley Amis. Puritanical and middle- 
brow, the decent man has the virtues needed by contemporary English 
society: cleanliness, practicalness, directness, personalness, domesticity. 


341. Stallknecht, Newton P. ‘Absence in Reality: A Study in the Epis- 
temology of The Blue Guitar,” pp. 545-562. Wallace Stevens is a phil- 
osopher as well as a poet, and offers in his work “‘a richly detailed phen- 
omenology of the creative consciousness.” He presents various concepts of 
the imagination, both Platonic and anti-Platonic. In “The Blue Guitar” 
the function of imagination is not to impose order but to grasp and 
enjoy the individuality of things, to discover rather than invent. 


342. Stein, Arnold. ‘The Image of Antony: Lyric and Tragic Imagina- 
tion,” pp. 586-606. Shakespeare’s Antony presents a hero whose mag- 
nanimity and confidence enable him to project a self-image through 
gestures which affirm “the nobleness of life.” Both Antony and Cleo- 
patra embody a lyric imagination, “not subject to fact, but . . . only to the 
truth and the energy of the feelings.” The final failure of imagination, of 
their ‘‘dream,” is the essence of their tragedy. 

— Sarah Youngblood 


LIBRO ESPANOL, II:20-21, agosto-septiembre de 1959. 


343. Prades, Juana de Jose. ‘‘ ‘Cuentis de la Alhambra’ y Otros Temas 
Hispanicos de W. Irving,” pp: 509-514. Irving’s reputation in Spain is 
limited by the fact that only Irving’s works on Hispanic subjects have 


been translated into Spanish. Bibliography provided. (In Spanish) 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


LITERARY REVIEW, II:3, Spring 1959. 


344. Ackerman, Phyllis. “Who Is Kundrie—What Is She?” pp. 458- 
468. Kundrie, the Loathsome Maiden of Arthurian legend, derives 
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from the Egyptian goddess Epet Ta-ueret, a semi-human hippopotamus. 
Further, Epet represents the constellation Bootes, in which Arcturus, the 
great star of the ~~ the Messenger. Kundrie’s central function is 
that of a messenger. Though reputable scholars have not always thought 
so, such stellar images are “explicit in Celtic tradition.” 


, 11:4, Summer 1959. 


345. Karl, Frederick R. “Joseph Conrad,” pp. 565-576. The roots 
of Conrad’s early prose (especially his two novels Almayer’s Folly and 
An Outcast of the Islands) are clearly fin de siécle; they are prose 
counterparts of 1890's poetry, reflecting the latter’s “lazy, measured beat” 
and languorous setting, character, language, and tone. Even in Conrad's 
mature novels are some of these early mannerisms. 


346. Lindeman, Jack. “The ‘Trench Poems’ of Isaac Rosenberg,” pp. 
577-585. Rosenberg’s poetry has been unjustifiably neglected; he was a 
poet of considerable power and promise. ‘Trench Poems,” which are 
at the center of his Collected Poems, harmonize his three basic loyalties: 
to his fellowman, to England, and to traditional Judaism. His glimpses 
into the life of the common soldier “are aimed high enough so that th 


surmount the mere temporal ruins of a particular time and trouble.” 
— Robert Peters 


LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY, IX:2, Spring 1959. 


347. Hughes, R. E. “Browning's ‘Childe Roland’ and the Broken Ta- 
boo,” pp. 18-19. Robert Browning’s admission that his production of 
the poem, “Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came” was partly uncon- 
scious “suggests that Freud and Frazer might be of more help in under- 
standing it than would be Tennyson or Malory. Read from the stand- 
point of fantasy and symbol, ‘Childe Roland’ stands revealed, not as a 
comforting moral fable, but as a complex account of a strong emotional 
drive and consequent guilt feelings.” 


348. Fenichel, Robert R. “A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Orphan: 
Aspects of Paternity in A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man and 
Ulysses,” pp. 19-22. Leopold Bloom is one of many father-figures for 
Stephen Dedalus, the others being Simon Dedalus, the Roman Catholic 
Church, Cranly, Lynch, and Buck Mulligan; and Stephen is one of 
many son-figures for Bloom. But “Stephen and Bloom are destined to 
drift apart, since they are incompatible on many grounds,” one being 
religious. For example, when they meet, Bloom accepts the need for 
religious ritual, while Stephen violently rejects it. Yet Stephen still feels 
damned as a result of sexual misdeeds, while Bloom is only worried by 
the threat of exposure. Also Bloom dislikes literary people. 

— Martin Kallich 
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MARK TWAIN JOURNAL, XI:1, Summer 1959. 


349. Klotz, Marvin. “Mark Twain and Socratic Dialogue,” pp. 1-3. 
Examples of Mark Twain’s familiarity with Socratic dialogue can be 
found in What Is Man, Joan of Arc, and Huckleberry Finn. These help 


rove again that Twain was not an “unsophisticated genius-in-the-rough, 
pat a knowledgeable writer who ‘employed techniques in his work which 
he learned from the classics.” 


350. Komroff, Manuel. ‘How I Shook Hands with Mark Twain,” pp. 
4-5. The event took place at a performance of The Prince and the Pauper 
in New York. Afraid he would stammer, the author refused to talk with 
Twain, but Twain’s humanity so impressed him that he thought Twain 
“the nicest man in the whole world and that he had a perfect right to 
wear a white suit in the wintertime.” 


351. McIntosh, Beryl Hobson. ‘‘A Seamstress Remembers Mark Twain,” 
pp. 7, 16. Reminiscences of an English girl who worked as a seamstress 
in the Clemens house in Hartford are reported. 


352. Spacks, Barry B. ‘The Thematic Function of the ‘Rescue’ in Huckle- 
berry Finn,” pp. 8-9. “Huckleberry Finn can be thought of as a back- 
ward Odyssey: its movement is concerned with the pathetically necessary 
task of an alienated being to escape his home.’’ Huck is partially “social- 
ized,” so that he accepts the “major premise of Original Sin” and must 
seek his own escape in terms of “the Law.” The conflict between his 
partial acceptance of ‘the Law” and his alienation from it develops them- 
atically in Huck’s spiritual anguish over helping Jim escape, and in hel 
ing Tom with his final ‘rescue’ of Jim. Though Huck is “tricked” 
(Jim is already really free), he “emerges . . . still resisting the false 
gods of sentiment and complacency.” 


353. Cosbey, Robert C. “Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc—Not So Anony- 
mous,” pp. 10-14, 16. —_ published Twain’s Joan of Arc anony- 
mously, but hinted at the author’s identity in an announcement of its serial 
publication in March 1895. Twain himself suggested that the final 
eight installments should bear his name in order to bolster his current 
lecture tour and “keep his name alive.” The editors chose otherwise. In 
the first issue following the story's completion, Joseph Twichell referred 
casually to it as Twain’s work. When it was first published as a book 
no author’s name was on the title page, but the name was boldly stamped 
on the cover and spine. Twain’s impulse “to publish Joan anonymously 
was not a strong one.” Van Wyck Brooks's theory, that Twain’s “schiz- 
ophrenic revulsion from his own success as a humorist” made him 


“publish Joan anonymously,” has little real support. 


354. Knox, George. “The Mysterious Stranger: Mark Twain's Last 
cs al PP. 11-12. This book has a double-edged humor in which the 
reader is forced into a position of sharing Twain’s pain at human pros- 
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pects and like Twain accepting the logic of the frontier story of the mu- 
tilated settler whose wounds bother him “only when he laughs.” If 
we consider that “the story is a practical joke,” we can understand the 
paradoxical Twain mixture of notions of human responsibility and de- 


terminism and ‘“‘see a delicate balance of the contradiction.” 
— Nelson A. Ault 


MELVILLE SOCIETY NEWSLETTER, XIV:1, Spring 1958. 


355. Babcock, C. Merton. “Explication: “Zadockprattsville.’’’ Zadock- 
prattsville, the headquarters for Braggadocio Incorporated in Melville's 


Pierre, is derived from Zadock Pratt, a ‘familiar folk character of the 
Catskill Mountain region,” noted, among other things, “for his willing- 


ness to appreciate his own superior talents.” 
— Nelson A. Ault 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, V:3, Autumn 1959 (Stephen 
Crane Special Number). 


356. Colvert, James B. “Structure and Theme in Stephen Crane’s Fic- 
tion,” pp. 199-208. Crane’s best fiction interprets man in terms of the 
ironic tension between the point of view of the actors, subjective ideal- 
ization of the self (and that of the narrator), ruthless exposure of man’s 
petty actualization of self under the stress of experience. The Sullivan 
County sketches comically satirize human egoism and vanity whereas 
Maggie explores the tragedy of these perversities. Henry Fleming in the 
Red Badge (like the correspondent in ‘The Open Boat’’), originally de- 
luded, achieves an adjustment by accepting the world for what it is 
and coming to terms with it. Only in such acceptance can Crane-man’s 
dilemma be solved. 


357. Cox, James Trammell. “The Imagery of The Red Badge of Cour- 
age,” pp. 209-219. The Red Badge is ‘‘an initiation story, the account 
of a young man’s discovery of the nature of reality.” Its imagery reveals 
Nature’s “treacherous hostility,’’ against which man discovers meaning in 
conflict, a momentary dignity otherwise precluded by “his nature, his 
condition, and his disguises.’’ The chief images relate to battles, machines, 
animals, Christ, and colors (cf. “The Blue Hotel’). All reveal “the red 
of violence within the blue of innocence.’’ The resemblances of Conklin 
to Christ are ironic as is Henry’s so-called “moral growth,” since his 
selfless heroism emerges from infantile, animalistic egocentrism. The 
sun, of which the red badge is a sign, is especially significant as cause 
of life and hence of the conflict for survival and its consequences: 
hostility, fear, and “smokescreens.” 


358. Solomon, Eric. ‘The Structure of The Red Badge of Courage,” pp. 
220-234. Crane’s achievement in the Red Badge is twofold: he defined 
the war novel concerned with the effect of war on the sensitive individual; 
second, he constructed the technical masterpiece of the type. Criticism 
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to the contrary, the novel is unified and structurally sound. There is a 
triple development. Chapters 1-12 record the psychological maturation 
of Henry from romantic pride to fear, to conscience, to acceptance of 
his place in the military scheme. Next comes a similar maturation of 
the regiment as a whole, and finally there is the assumption by both of 
the veteran’s attributes of calmness and workmanlike efficiency. Warfare 
provides the accelerating context of such maturation. 


359. Gullason, Thomas A. ‘The Significance of “Wounds in the Rain,’ ” 

p- 235-242. Critics to the contrary, Crane was improved as a writer 
fr his experience of warfare. “His writing gained in depth; his style 
was no longer obtrusive; his cynicism gave way to a mellow worldliness; 
his vision and range of perspective showed gains by his broader, more 
skillful blending of political, social, and individual insights.” These 
generalizations are ee by analysis of the sketches in Wounds in 
the Rain, each of which records a wound—“‘an aggravation, a complaint, 
a satire, a shock—that becomes clearly manifest at the story’s end.” 


360. Buitenhuis, Peter. “The Essentials of Life: “The Open Boat’ as 
Existentialist Fiction,” pp. 243-250. “The Open Boat” records an initia- 
tion into a new attitude toward nature and one’s fellow men. The cor- 
respondent, who characteristically combines the Alazon and the Evron, 
manifests the human condition. There is a structural alternation of pre- 
tension and fear. The rhetoric moves from the casual and colloquial to 
the rhythmic and “‘poetic,” to parody of the style of adventure-yarns. 
Color imagery is also ironic. the ultimate force of ironic event is to 
lead the correspondent, like a hero of Camus, into an awareness of the 
absurdity of existence and the ethical consequences of man’s plight. 


361. Stallman, R. W. “Crane’s Maggie: A Reassessment,” pp. 251-259. 
Maggie, “the painter's novel,” is “a panorama of impressionistic vi- 
gnettes,” patterned by Double Mood and bathos. Its inspirational source 
is Madame Bovary, of which it is a Bowery version; both books show 
illusions shattered by realities. The seemingly disconnected scenes all 
reveal some form of chaos or moral disorder, fictional equivalents of 
moral confusion bred by the cowardice of the Bowery world. Crane’s plot, 
sentimental melodrama, is ‘‘less impressive than his theme, and the theme 
is um ae than the style, the metaphoric language that shapes the 
whole 


362. Maclean, Hugh N. “The Two Worlds of “The Blue Hotel,” pp. 
260-270. ‘The Blue Hotel,” when read in the context of Crane’s letters 
of the 1890's, is seen to comprise two worlds: the hotel world of dream, 
what might be; and the saloon world of nightmarish actuality, what is. 
The Swede resists Scully's temptations to conform, wills to act, and 
achieves a heroic, though unacknowledged victory. In the saloon world 
lines are less clearly drawn (the respectable gambler, e.g.), and chance 
affects the outcome. “Sadly, fiercely, or stupidly, man fails and dies.” 
But Crane recognizes in man’s lonely striving the quality of his will. 
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363. Gleckner, Robert F. “Stephen Crane and the Wonder of Man’s 
Conceit,” pp. 271-281. Crane’s best fiction (“The Blue Hotel,” e.g.) 
reveals the wonder, the mystery, and occasionally the tragedy of exist- 
ence. Structurally, “The Blue Hotel’ is a series of progressions (calm- 
ness to violence to quiet, cards to men to storm), the most germane of 
which is the passing of control from Scully to the Swede to the gambler. 
Individual mastery of a situation is brief and illusory and contains the 
basis for its own overthrow. Thus Swede’s attempt to dominate the 
saloon as he did the hotel leads to his death. Man’s will, not denied 
existence, is denied victory. 


364. Beebe, Maurice, and Thomas A. Gullason. “Criticism of Stephen 
Crane: A Selected Checklist with an Index to Studies of Separate Works,” 


pp. 282-291. 
— John C. Broderick 


MONTH, CCVIII, October 1959. 


365. Kean, T. H. “The Religion of Barbour: A Scots Poet of the Four- 
teenth Century,” pp. 212-223. Kurt Wittig in his The Scottish Tradition 
in Literature, “the main event in Scottish literary criticism in recent years,” 
misrepresents John Barbour and his poem The Bruce. Barbour does not 
show “innate Calvinism,” skepticism, or theological independence. The 
Bruce is informed by medieval orthodox Catholic ideas, an attitude of 
respect for the Church, and a recognition of her role in the national life 
of Scotland. In his handling of the three great themes of The Bruce, 
national freedom, loyalty to the king, and loyalty to God, Barbour proves 
that he is a thoroughly loyal, conservative, and orthodox medieval cleric. 

— Dougald B. MacEachen 


MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK, XXXV:3, Fall 1959. 


366. Woodbridge, Hensley C. “The Essence of Folklore,” pp. 20-22, 51. 
This article is a very general discussion of folklore with examples chiefly 
from Kentucky. 


367. Cart, Pauline. “Jack and the Giant,” pp. 38-41. Notes to this 
folktale are provided by Leonard Roberts. 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


NOTES AND QUERIES, VI:8, September 1959. 


368. McElroy, Davis D. “England’s First Poet-Critic?” pp. 305-306. 
Applying to Beowulf xi.867ff. (concerning the songs of the thane 
after Beowulf’s victory over Grendel) the theories of the Chadwicks, C. 
M. Bowra, and Francis P. Magoun concerning the extempore composition 
of poetry by oral poets (verse-formulas and set vocabulary learned in 
youth being adapted to particular narratives), one can translate these 
lines so that they include a critical judgment--the first in English poetic 
criticism known to us. 
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369. Maxwell, J. C. “ “Doff (off)’: An Antedating,” p. 306. The ex- 
ression ‘‘doff off” in the sense of “‘put aside’’ was used at least as early 
as 1584 (in a letter from the Mayor of Leicester); it was not of Shake- 

speare’s invention, although an inspection of the OED might suggest 
ifferently. 


370. Mares, F. H. “A Footnote to Twelfth Night, Act I, Scene 3,” pp. 
306-307. Lines 95-105 (Arden Shakespeare) can be explained as a ref- 
erence to a then well-known riddle of indecent implications; in his 
preoccupation with thoughts of Olivia, Sir Andrew fails to recognize 
the joke and grotesquely associates the “housewife” with her, thus 
augmenting the comic force of the episode. 


371. Morton, Richard, and William M. Peterson. “Guns on the Restora- 
tion Stage,” pp. 307-311 (cont. from July-August issue). As a stage 
property, guns served comic purposes in the hands of would-be fops and 
cowardly and querulous old men and provided additional laughter by 
the fear they engendered among servants. 


372. Hailey, Miss Elma. “Charles Brietzcke’s Diary (1762),” pp. 311- 
313 (cont. from July-August issue). Continues the transcription of an 
eighteenth-century diary. 


373. Little, G. L. “An Important Unpublished Wordsworth Letter: 
December 18th, 1800,” pp. 313-316. Writing to his age Longman 
& Rees, Wordsworth reveals that: (1) An intended prefatory essay to 
Vol. II of the 1800 edition of Lyrical Ballads was oy ia ffir il- 
lustrative quotations would have made it too long; (2) of Cole- 
ridge’s [“Christabel’”] was dropped [in favor of “Michael’’} as the con- 
cluding piece; (3) No books were to be advertised at the end of the vol- 
umes; (4) Wordsworth was to receive 80£ for two editions of the work 
and the copyright was to return to Wordsworth after the editions were 
sold; (5) a were to be sent to persons prominent in letters and the 
state. The letter helps to fix the date when Lyrical Ballads was completed. 


374. Werkmeister, Lucyle. “The Two Wordsworths,” pp. 316-318. At 
Rydal Mount, according to William Jerdan, Wordsworth’s contemporary, 
the -~ was a reflective, quiet, and somewhat withdrawn figure; in 
London, however, he was “ ‘very lively and entertaining,’”’ possessing 
wit and urbane manners. Jerdan’s accounts of Wordsworth are contained 
in his Autobiography and Men I Have Known. 


375. MacEachen, Dougald B. ‘“Wordsworth’s ‘Beauteous Evening,’ ”’ pp. 
318-319. In its concern with the theme of pre-existence, in its imagery, 
and in the appearance-reality contradiction, Wordsworth’s sonnet reflects 
the “Intimations” Ode, in a relationship hitherto overlooked. 


376. Marshall, William H. “The Structure of Coleridge’s ‘Reflections on 
Having Left a Place of Retirement,’” pp. 319-321. Rather than being 
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merely a personal account with the Christian reference at the end an in- 
trusion, Coleridge’s poem was consciously planned to parallel the eviction 
of Adam from Eden. A psilanthropist (one believing Christ to have 
been the real son of Joseph and stressing the resurrection rather that 
the crucifixion), Coleridge gives structural unity to his poem by an 
antithesis between fallen and redeemed Man. Implicit in the poem is 
a comparison between the speaker and Christ. 


377. Moorman, Charles. “The Imagery of ‘Kubla Khan,’” pp. 321-324. 
A poem about the imagination dealing with the problem of creation 
using “‘pure’”’ symbols independent of an assigned context, “Kubla Khan” 
reflects Coleridge’s habits of mind. Like ‘‘Dejection: an Ode” and ‘The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” it involves a “ ‘reconciliation of opposite 
or discordant qualities’’’ (Coleridge’s phrase) into an organic unity 
through the Imagination and thus embodies the abstract definition of Cole- 
ridge’s theory. These opposites, hierarchal in nature, the major ones 
appearing as fusions of the minor ~ me all involve centrally the pleasure- 
pain opposition. In reconciling the opposites of the first section, the 
second section (11. 31-36) defines the ideal poem; the pleasure dome 
is equated with poetry and the “damsel with a dulcimer” with the Imag 
ination. 


378. Little, G. L. “Hartley Coleridge, Wordsworth and Oxford,” pp. 
324-328. A hitherto unpublished letter from Wordsworth to John Tay- 
lor Coleridge (Hartley's cousin) in 1815 tells of the trip made by Words- 
worth to accompany Hartley Coleridge to Oxford on his admission there. 
Coleridge’s brothers and a nephew joined Southey and Dorothy and Wil- 
liam Wordsworth in attempting to gain financial security at college for 
the boy, whose father remained apathetic about the whole matter. After 
a moderate success, the boy’s career at Oxford ended in 1819 with termina- 
tion of a probationary fellowship upon charges of intemperance and 
irregular living. 


379. Stanley, E.G. “The Use in English of the Word Aufkiarung,” pp. 
328-331. In present-day English, the word Axfklarung tends to be used 
in a context setting off specifically German developments of the 18th 
century ‘‘from parallel or related developments” of Rationalism else- 
where; usually the word is translated as “Enlightenment.” In the 18th 
and 19th centuries, the word was used in divergent senses (e.g., of II- 
lumination or private judgment as well as of Rationalism). Connected 
with this is the problem of allied words such as I//uminati and Illuminism, 
which carried various meanings. 


380. Patrick, John M. “Morris and Froissart Again: ‘Sir Peter Harpdon’s 
End,” pp. 331-333. This pentameral-structured work of William Mor- 
ris reproduces both the spirit and the substance of Froissart in its disil- 
lusionment and realism concerning the grimness of actual medieval 
warfare. In this it contrasts with Malory’s romantic and chivalric spirit. 
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381. Hall, Roland. “A Virtually Untapped Source for Dictionary Quota- 
tions,” pp. 333-335. Words not found in the OED or its Supplement, as 
well as antedatings of words cited in those works, may be found in The 
Letters of John Stuart Mill, ed. Hugh S. R. Eliot. 


382. Troubridge, St. Vincent. “Some Words of Football in OED,” p. 
335. Twelve words or phrases relating to British football and antedating 
or supplementing citations in the OED are cited from an 1882 account. 


383. Burchfield, R. W. “Brinkmanship,” p. 335. In his story “Like All 
the Rest,” (from The Last Chukka), Alex Waugh in 1928 used brink as 
a verb meaning to aon as near as possible to the edge of a (figura- 
tive) cliff without falling over. This usage represents a lighter one than 
that discussed in N & Q CCIV:162 (May 1959). 


, VI:9, October 1959. 


384. Birney, Earle. ‘The Franklin’s ‘Sop in Wyn,’” 345-347. Rather 
than rich, the sop of Chaucer’s franklin may have been extremely plain, 
perhaps merely a bit of toast in dry wine, to clear the head and restore 
the stomach after a night’s excess in feasting. 


385. Johnston, G. K. W. “Northern Idiom in Pearl,” pp. 347-348. 
Reading the word mysse in line 382 as a verb is syntactically impossible 
in view of the ‘‘syntactical convention” of Northern idiom applicable here; 
it must be read as a noun. (MLN, LXVI [1951] contains a list of possible 
ae pga from which a choice may be made; these all treat the 
word as a substantive.) 


386. Whitlock, Baird D. “The Heredity and Childhood of John Donne,” 
pp. 348-353 (cont. from July-August issue). Donne’s boyhood gave him 
an acquaintance with death, with religious persecution (two of his uncles 
were Jesuits), and with medicine and science (his stepfather was a phys- 
ician). 


387. Wells, Stanley W. “Impartial,” pp. 353-354. The word impartial, 
occurring in Robert Greene’s Perymedes the Black Smith (1588) antedates 
the OED citation of R.JI for its first occurrence. Doubtful though the 
meaning is in context, the word probably was used in the sense of “ ‘thor- 
ough,’ ‘immoderate,’ or ‘ruthless,’ related to OED’s ‘obsolete and rare” 
meaning cited from 1716. A similar meaning may be given the word in 
the bad quarto of Romeo (Sig .12) in which Capulet refers to “ ‘this 
vniust, this impartiall day.’” Both passages imply “the inexorability of 
Fate” and the impossibility of its avoidance. 


388. Hulme, Hilda M. “Two Notes on the Interpretation of Shake- 
speare’s Text,” pp. 354-355. (1) The verb “to Gre used in Per. IV. 
i.25, has been generally glossed euphemistically by editors, and no sug- 
eR is made in OED that it implies a reference to sex or bodily 
unction. (2) In Tim. I1.i.13 the word state in the line, “It cannot hold, 
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no reason/Can sound his state in safety,’’ means circumstances of liveli- 
hood, possessions, or wealth. The verb sound derives from the adjectival 
sense of financially secure (OED for both). Primarily the line means 
that no reasonable person would think it prudent to support Timon’s 
credit and that a lender would lose his money. 


389. Cross, Gustav. ‘Some Notes on the Vocabulary of John Marston 
—XIX,” pp. 355-356. Twenty-two words and word-compounds from 
acrimony to brothel-pit are cited and commented upon with respect to 
meaning, origin, or use by other writers. 


390. Fabian, Bernhard. ‘“ ‘Cynthia’ in the OED,” p. 356. The name 
Cynthia was used some 40 years earlier than the first OED citation, from 
Milton’s “Il Penseroso’’ (1632). Instances are cited from Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine and Jonson’s Cynthia's Revels. 


391. Sloane, William. “Milton’s Rooms at Christ’s College,” pp. 357- 
358. The rooms traditionally assigned to Milton at Cambridge were 
never his; rather, he lived in a temporary structure demolished in 1731 
and known as Rats’ Hall, according to Dr. William Stukeley, who visited 
Cambridge in 1740 and noted that fact in his diary. 


392. Shawcross, John T. “The Date of Milton’s Ad Patrem,” pp. 358- 
359. Exigencies of printing could have disturbed the chronological order 
of the poems in the 1645 collection of elegies and the Sy/vae; hence their 
order in the text as a means of dating them is unreliable. A date around 
March 1638, seems more likely for the poem’s composition in view of 
capone of lines and their conflation with the facts of Milton’s 
life. 


393. Shawcross, John T. “The Manuscript of Arcades,” pp. 359-364. 
Examination of changes made in the Trinity Ms of Arcades (a transcript 
of another copy) reveals Milton’s attempts to — the work by de- 
letions, additions, and substitutions. Milton made the transcription “after 
the performance [at Harefield} for the Countess of Derby and indepen- 
dently of it.” Neither the date of the original composition nor of the 
transcription is indicated; Arcades was probably, however, “‘written before 
Comus and close to it.” 


394. Maxwell, J. C. “Comus, Line 37,” p. 364. Milton’s line concern- 
ing “the perplext paths of this drear wood” echoes Virgil’s “perplexum 
oer... Heal acis silvae’’ (Aenid 1X.391-2). 


395. Treip, Mindele C. “ ‘Lycidas,’ Lines 130-131,” pp. 364-366. The 
“metaphorical and dramatic consistency of the poem’ makes it probable 
(reinforced by Biblical overtones) that the ‘two-handed engine” refers 
to the sword of the Archangel Michael. 
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396. Stroup, Thomas B. “Milton’s Two-Handed Engine and Fletcher's 
Two-Edged Sword,” pp. 366-367. A passage in Phineas Fletcher's The 
Locusts or Appollyonists (Canto I, Stanza 24) supports the interpreta- 
tion of the “engine’’ as the two-edged sword of Revelation, representing 
the Law and the Gospel; this symbol comes together here as it does 
in “Lycidas” with the figure of St. Peter’s keys—a fact which suggests 
Milton's use, conscious or not, of Fletcher’s poem as a source. 


397. Steadman, John M. “Areopagitica and A Critical and Philosophical 
Enquiry: a Milton-Warburton Parallel,” p. 367. The respect of Bishop 
Warburton for Milton’s prose is seen in his echoing, in the final para- 
graph of his Critical and Philosophical Enquiry into the Casses of Pro- 
digies and Miracles as Related by Historians, Milton’s famous vision in 
Areopagitica of England rousing herself after sleep. In Warburton the 
passage predicts a rebirth of learning at the university, with historical 
study put on a sound basis. 


398. Steadman, John M. “Grosseteste on the Genealogy of Sin and 
Death,” pp. 367-368. A sermon on Luke xii.13 by Robert Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln, contains an analogue to Milton’s genealogy of Sin 
and Death in P. L. and an allusion to the darkness of hell’s fire. “Both 
ideas are traditional.” 


399. Steadman, John M. “Milton, Virgil, and St. Jerome (Paradise 
Lost III.168-170),” pp. 368-369. Echoing the address of Venus to 
Cupid in Book I of the Aeneid, Milton's lines — by the Father to 
the Son are “highly felicitous’ in context, implying a comparison be- 
tween Christian and pagan love and providing “an appropriate intro- 
duction” to the subsequent decision by the Son to sacrifice Himself. 
Milton could have met this adaptation in St. Jerome and in Valeria 
Proba’s Centones Virgiliani. 


400. Daniels, Edgar F. ‘‘Thomas Adams and ‘Darkness Visible,’ (Par- 
adise Lost 1.62-63),” pp. 369-370. In his commentary on II Pet. ii.4, 
Adams, a 17th-century theologian, considers the problem of darkness 
with accompanying vision in Hell arising from this passage and interp- 
rets “darkness” as equivalent here to ‘‘some light.” John Bradshaw's 
explication of Milton’s phrase in 1878, in not trying ‘‘to apply logic to 
an occult tradition,” is more satisfying: if we take vrsible to mean “ ‘that 
can be seen through,’”’ the whole phrase means “‘ darkness through 
which the sights of woe were discovered.’ ” 


401. Fox, Robert C. “Vida and Samson Agonistes,” pp. 370-372. Close 
— exist between lines 304-334 in the Christiad of Marco Girolamo 

ida and lines 710-724 of Milton’s work. Vida is describing the sin- 
ful woman, traditionally Mary Magdalene; Milton is describing Dalila 
prior to her initial entrance. Points of resemblance between these two 
Passages are more numerous and marked than between Samson Agonistes 
and other sources previously considered. 
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402. Lewalski, Barbara Kiefer. ‘The Ship-Tempest Imagery in Samson 
Agonistes,” pp. 372-373. The imagery used to describe Dalila is inte- 
grated “into a larger pattern of ship and tempest imagery closely related 
to the basic themes of the poem.” For this, Milton owes a considerable 
debt to Giles Fletcher's description of the Lady Presumption in Christ’s 
Victory on Earth, stanzas 35 and 36. 


403. Siegrist, Ottmar K. ‘Timbale: An Antedating,” p. 375. In Canto 
XV, stanza 66, of Don Juan, Byron uses the word timballe; this citation 
antedates by 56 years the earliest OED quotation (1880) for sense 2 of 
the word. 


404. Allen, J. R. L., and M. D. W. Jeffreys. “OED: Earlier Quota- 
tions,” p. 375. (1) Allen: the OED citation of 1822 for cornstone can 
be mtediied to 1819 from G. B. Greenough’s A Critical Examination of 
the First Principles of a we 2 (2) Jeffreys: the OED citation of 1609 
for Virginia can be antedated to 1597 from John Gerarde’s The Herball 
or Generall Historie of Plantes 77 Of Turkie corne.” 


405. Morgan, Estelle. “Some New German Words,” pp. 375-376. Teen- 
ager, hobby, stewardess, camping, dufflecoat, party, bungalow, test, lobby- 
ist, and trend are among the English words which are appearing in modern 
German either unchanged or with slight changes in spelling and in- 
flectional endings to form various parts of speech. A number of these 


(and others cited) are replacing older German words for the same things. 
— John S. Phillipson 


PACIFIC EXPLICATOR, I:1, Spring 1959. 


406. Jones, Edward H., Jr. “‘Explication — [Gene Magner’s} ‘The Wo- 
men.” “In this poem, the dance image becomes highly significant, 
for the poet uses the rhythm of the dance to comment on the protagonist's 
failure to keep to the rhythm of life.” 


, 1:2, Fall 1959. 


407. Jones, Edward H., Jr. “Explication—{John Cleveland’s} ‘To Julia 
to Expedite Her Promise.’’’ ‘“To Julia . . .’ is a poem in the carpe 
diem tradition in which a feudal metaphor is used to present the plea 
for love... .. In his argument to justify prompt collection of the trib- 
ute,” the persona contrasts youth and old age. ‘Functioning within the 
framework of the overall feudal metaphor are religious and martial images 


representing those two important aspects of feudalism.” 
— Marion Montgomery 


QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, LXVI:3, Autumn 1959. 


408. Spingarn, Lawrence P. “Poetry and Prose,” pp. 441-448. Poetry 
has long nourished and directed prose. Prose writers can learn from 
oets the value of word sounds, the half-forgotten art of compression, 
the distillations possible in image and metaphor, the vitality of poetic 
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thythms, and the value of large ideas in small compass. Knowledge of 
the structure of poetry is also desirable (e.g., Fielding’s use of poetic 
epics in planning Tom Jones). “The author who reads and writes verse 


has won untold advantages in craftsmanship.” 
—R. E. Lee 


REGIONAL, II:3, August 1959. 


409. Frederick, Moritia-Leah. ‘‘Shelley, Shaw and the Vegetable King- 
dom,” p. 3. Shaw reported in the preface to his first novel, and in a 
conversation with Stephen Winsten, that his vegetarianism came from 
Shelley. It appears that both writers were drawn to vegetarianism as 
“an extension of their ethical and political views to cover not only man 
but all living beings.” 


410. Geduld, Harry M. ‘Mozart, Masons and Methuselah,” p. 7. Mo- 
zart’s operas were a significant influence on Shaw's plays. Part IV of 
Back to Methuselah relates to The Magic Flute: the Elderly Gentleman, 
the nurses, the butterfly song, the three trombone blasts, the temple 
settings, and the Pythoness were directly inspired by Mozart, with 


overtones of Wagner’s Das Rheingold. 
— Robert Peters 


REGISTER OF THE KENTUCKY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
LVII:4, October 1959. 

411. Clift, G. Glenn. “Manuscript Accessions in Kentucky in 1958,” 
pp. 317-339. Of special value to students of American literature are the 
Madison Cawein and Jesse Stuart items in the library of the Kentucky 
Historical Society (Frankfort), the —— of fifteen recent books in 
the University of Kentucky Library (Lexington), and letters from thirty- 
six prominent authors and important individuals to Cale Young Rice in 
the Kentucky Library of Western Kentucky State College (Bowling 


Green). 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


REPORTER, XXI:5, October 1, 1959. 


412. O’Brien, Justin. “What Is She?” pp. 45-46. These are reminiscences 
of Sylvia Beach, on the occasion of the publication of Shakespeare and 
Company. 


413. La Farge, Oliver. “When Trains Were Really Trains,” pp. 35- 
37. La Farge’s experiences with steam locomotives helped him to un- 
derstand American geography, — and literature. He proposes a 
movement to preserve in operation a few 


steam locomotives. 
— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 
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RESEARCH STUDIES OF THE STATE COLLEGE OF 
WASHINGTON, XXVI:1, March 1959. 


414. Ruoff, James E. “Robert Penn Warren’s Pursuit of Justice: From 
Briar Patch to Cosmos,” pp. 19-38. In search for a rationale of justice, 
Warren has grown from a provincial apologist to become one of the most 
significant philosophical novelists of our time. In his early writings 
(“The Briar Patch,” John Brown: The Making of a Martyr) he is docu- 
mentary, limited in ‘ew. range, and unimaginative in his social 
conceptions. In his later works (Brother to Dragons, Band of Angels), 
Warren has realized a conception of divine justice based on the idea 
of the “fortunate fall,” affirming man’s universal guilt, both as victor 


and victim, and his instinctive longing for innocence. 
— Richard Lettis 


SHAVIAN, No. 13, September 1958. 


415. Pearson, Hesketh. “A Shavian Musical,” pp. 4-6. Since Shaw felt 
that his plays were more suitable to grand opera than to musical comedy, 
he eee have found My Fair Lady distasteful. The changes in philoso- 
phy rather than in plot (he believed that plots were common property— 
the story of Pygmalion he based on an episode he remembered from 
Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle) would have disturbed him most. 


416. Shaw, Richard. “The Author as Manual Laborer,” pp. 8-14. Our 
alphabet is hopelessly inefficient; authors who must write long-hand 
could produce more if they were not so tied to a wasteful alphabet. 
Reform is essential. Shaw outlines his proposal for bequeathing his 
estate for the purpose of inaugurating and publishing a new alphabet 
similar to Henry Sweet's. 


417. Debnicki, Antoni. “Earliest Shavian Productions in Poland,” pp. 
14-16. Shaw's plays, particularly his comedies, were popular in Ameti- 
ca, Poland, ae Germany before they were in Britain. October 27, 
1903, saw the first production of The Devil’s Disciple at Lwéw. From 
then on the major Polish cities saw more and more Shaw; after Shake- 
speare he became the most often staged English dramatist in Poland. 


418. Worsley, T. C. “That Musical,” pp. 22-24. My Fair Lady is 
an uneven and largely non-Shavian musical. Lerner’s music is mediocre, 
and the portions where Shaw has not had a hand are dull and unoriginal. 
Nevertheless, it is up to the standard of good American musicals: it 
is exactly planned, carefully coordinated, and gleamingly finished. It 
“may not have style,” but it has styling. 


, No. 14, February 1959. 


419. Walker, Roy. ‘Shakes v Shaw,” pp. 7-9. The “widespread crit- 
ical habit of using Shakespeare to skittle Shaw makes the mistake of 
exalting one phase of a continuous cultural cycle by disparaging another.” 
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Shakespeare is of the Renaissance, Shaw of “the Puritan interregnum.” 
Either-or inquisitions are of little purpose. 


420. Laing, Allan M. “‘A Night to Remember,’” pp. 11-13. The tear- 
jerking, romanticized treatments of the Titanic disaster prompted Shaw 
(in articles to The Daily News) to protest “all this ghastly, klasphemous, 
inhuman, braggartly lying.” Sir Arthur Conan Doyle replied, “‘gro- 
tesquely misunderstanding’ all of Shaw’s main points, and supporting the 
romantic lying of the journalists. Shaw’s response to Doyle was conclusive 
but gentle. 


421. Kornbluth, Martin L. “Two Fallen Women: Paula Tanqueray and 
Kitty Warren,” BP. 14-15. Pinero dooms Mrs. hey ae because of 
her past, while Shaw simply shows Kitty Warren to be slightly incon- 
venienced. Such different resolutions to similar problems reflect the 
differences in the playwrights’ attitudes: Pinero was traditional, Shaw 
was non-conventional. 


, No. 15, June 1959. 


422. Nethercot, Arthur H. ‘The Vivie-Frank Relationship in Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession,” pp. 7-9. Vivie Warren’s relationship to Frank Gard- 
ner has been misinterpreted. Shaw suggests that the pair are half-brother 
and half-sister; but this he probably did to satirize the Scribean play and 
the melodramatic problem play, and to tease his audience. Shaw's 
position regarding the incest theme is similar to Ibsen’s in Ghosts; but 
Shaw “has stopped far short of actually illustrating it in his play.” 


423. Wilson, Colin. “Shaw and Strindberg,” pp. 22-24. Strindberg 
was “too much” of the 20th century in his self dtenians Shaw was 
more Olympian—his work is marked by ‘‘a Goethean detachment.” Strind- 
berg is thus “the necessary antithesis of Shaw.” It is “a standing dis- 
grace” that so few of Strindberg’s writings are available in the English 
literary world; a balanced acquaintance with his total work might bring 
about a healthy re-assessment of our own values. 


, No. 16, October 1959. 


424, Nickson, Richard. “GBS: British Fascist?” pp. 9-15. Shaw’s ex- 
change of letters in the Manchester Guardian in 1927 with Gaetano Sal- 
vemini, the Italian refugee anti-Fascist, has contributed unwarrantably to 
Shaw’s reputation as a fascist. “Shaw was a socialist who insistently ad- 
vocated a socialist as against a capitalist organization of society. His 
os bent is really quite obvious, despite all Shavian paradox and 
evity.”” 


425. Laurence, Dan H. ‘‘Genesis of a Dramatic Critic,” pp. 15-20. The 
theory that Shaw’s Saturday Review drama articles “marked Shaw's en- 
trance into the literary arena” is incorrect. By this time (4 December 
1894) Shaw had written five novels, four plays, and considerable music 
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criticism. Shaw’s interest in the theater began in his early teens; it is 
there that preparation for his role as “Saturday” critic began. 
— Robert Peters 


SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XXIII:3, September 1959. 


426. Browne, Ray B. “The Satiric Use of ‘Popular’ Music in Love's 
Labour's Lost,” pp. 137-149. A major point in the notorious and lengthy 
debate between Gabriel Harvey and Thomas Nashe was the accusation 
by each that the other was a common ballad-maker. In the character 
Armado, Shakespeare is satirizing Gabriel Harvey. Their major point 
of similarity is their love of the ballad. Shakespeare uses the ‘‘popular” 
songs to “provide a theme on which to hang the character development 

. . of Armado” and “to show the final disposition of the purged and 


regenerated man.” 
— William M. Jones 


SPECTATOR, No. 6839, July 24, 1959. 


427. Bewley, Marius. “The Verb To Contribute” (rev.-art. on Literary 
Reviews and Essays, by Henry James, ed. Albert Mordell), pp. 114-115. 
Although many of his pages are pedestrian, the youthful ae makes 
an occasional observation of ‘“‘such inevitable rightness that one ex- 
periences a startled thrill.” James’s emphasis on “the moral” is most 
apparent in his comments on Arnold. Like Arnold, James stressed over 
and over again the “moral seriousness’ of art. 


, No. 6840, July 31, 1959. 


428. Raven, Simon. “Defoe for England” (rev.-art. on A Tour Through 
England and Wales, by Daniel Defoe, and Daniel Defoe: Citizen of the 
World, by John Robert Moore), P. 142. Defoe, “in sentences as easy 
and undisturbed as the progress of his own leisurely journeys,” presents 
a view of an age which was “beginning to organize itself.” Although 
Defoe was a “magnificent” liar when it served his purpose, historians 
assure us that Defoe does not lie in his Tour Through England—a book 
which aptly shows the qualities emphasized in the recent biography: the 
highly imaginative man, the brilliant journalist, the social observer, the 
lover of freedom. 


—__—_——., No. 6845, September 4, 1959. 


429. O'Donnell, Donat. ‘Re-Enter the Hero” (rev.-art. on The Age 
of Defeat, by Colin Wilson), p. 307. Wilson’s “romantic dissatisfaction” 
with the quality of modern life and literature is both relevant and read- 
able, if not highly perceptive. In his genuine concern for the insignifi- 
cance of the individual, Wilson’s book “‘suggests the state of feeling 
of the young Chesterton.” However, unlike Chesterton, Wilson seems 
to imply that “‘a criticism renewed by sociology’ can help to restore “the 
hero” to literature—as a counter-action to the prevalent “cult of the 
ordinary chap.” “What can sociology in fact contribute to literary criti- 
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cism?” And, after all, is “the restoration of ‘the hero’ in literature 
desirable ?”’ 


, No. 6846, September 11, 1959. 


430. Kermode, Frank. ‘The Myth-Kitty” (rev.-art. on Larousse Ency- 
clopaedia of Mythology, intro. Robert Graves), p. 339. “Our” myth- 
ologies are queerer and more complicated than any before them. A 
change of attitude is necessary. “Mythology, as it is now understood, 
raises the whole question of belief. . . . It is too often the anti-- 
intellectualist substitute for science.” ‘Our literary culture is saturated 
with mythological thinking.” 


, No. 6851, October 16, 1959. 


431. Allsop, Kenneth. “A Talk on the Wild Side,” pp. 509-511. Nel- 
son Algren’s novels stress the “non-phoniness” of the urban underworld 
where the status-seekers never penetrate. His outlook and idiom have 
their roots in the 30’s, and he has neither mellowed his attitudes, “which 
retain their romantic simplicity,” nor his style—'‘‘which at its worst is 
self-consciously sentimental about the lost and the damned.” 


, No. 6852, October 23, 1959. 


432. Geen: ee “The Facts of Fiction,” pp. 559-560. In most 
novels published today, detailed descriptions of sexual congress have 
made ‘“‘sex’’ boring and have prevented the writers from facing the 
facts of life, especially the facts of love. “Love is locked out and sex 
marks the spot. 


, No. 6854, November 6, 1959. 


433. Amis, Kingsley. “She Was a Child and I Was a Child” (rev.-art. 
on Nabokov’s Lolita), pp. 635-636. Lolita is thoroughly bad as a work 
of art: the end product “sadly invokes a Charles Atlas muscle-man of 
language.” Lolita reaches a point where the atrophy of moral sense 
leads to “dullness, fatuity and unreality.’’ Actually, this is inevitable 
because Nabokov’s narrative, lacking any vital incident, is ‘‘suffocatingly 
narrow.” 


, No. 6855, November 13, 1959. 


434. Kermode, Frank. “Puzzles and Epiphanies” (rev.-art. on Richard 
Ellmann’s James Joyce), pp. 675-676. isen's biography is a master- 
ful ee that will fix Joyce’s image for a generation. Ellmann “sees” 
certain puzzles and epiphanies in Joyce’s family life. 

— Robert R. Yackshaw 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE (Tokyo), XXXVI:1, 
October 1959. 


435. Prescott, Joseph. “Jane Eyre: A Romantic Exemplum with a Dif- 
ference,” pp. 1-13. Charlotte Bronté pointedly avoided romantic con- 
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ventions in Jane Eyre, though not entirely. In fact, straight from ro- 
mance is her use of “the superlative mode” in characterization, style, and 
incident. Romance and exemplum blend notably in the person of Ro- 
chester at Ferndean, who, temporarily blind and one-armed, is virile 
and vigorous as ever; an apparent rake, he becomes a model Christian 
gentleman. The difference seni Jane Eyre and the innocent romance 
or the otherworldly exemplum lies in the pronounced exotic strain of 


this novel. 
—O. W. Frost 


THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, No. 69, Fall 1959. 


436. “Mrs. Alcott Writes Mrs. Thoreau a Letter,” p. 1. In late spring 
1862, just before Thoreau’s death. 


437. Stowell, Robert. “Modern Civil Disobedience and Thoreau,” p. 1. 
Thoreau was “widely quoted’”’ during recent protests against weapons 
of mass destruction at the missile base at Omaha, Nebraska. He was 
also one of six men whose ideas and life were studied at a recent work- 
study camp on non-violence at Manumit School, Pennsylvania. 


438. Harding, Walter. ‘The Grave of Thoreau,” p. 1. An illustration 
from Horatio Bridge’s Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
shows the original headstone at Thoreau’s grave, replaced about 1890. 


439. Harding, Walter. ‘Some Unfamiliar Glimpses of Thoreau,” pp. 
1-2. Reminiscences of Thoreau by E. Harlow Russell (reprinted from 
Leominster {Mass. a? Enterprise, December 28, 1899), Samuel Sta- 
ples(from Concord High School Voice, November 15, 1895), Hector 
Waylen (from Natural Food, July 1895), and William H. Brown (from 
Memoirs of Members of the Social Circle in Concord {Cambridge 1940}, 


p. 103). 
440. Harding, Walter. “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography,” pp. 
3-4. 

— John C. Broderick 


TODAY’S JAPAN, IV:1, January 1959. 


441. Mordell, Albert. ““A Discovery of Early Hearn Essays,” pp. 41- 
54. Lafcadio Hearn’s earliest known published writings are in the 1870 
and 1871 issues of the Boston Investigator, a leading deistic-atheistic 
periodical founded in 1830. The articles are in the form of letters to 
the editor; all are dated from Cincinnati, Ohio, and signed Fiat Lux. 
Two of the longer articles, “Mind and Matter,” and ‘‘Nature and Man: 
Is There a God?” present views that Hearn never changed in any funda- 
mental way. Though he later recognized the social and moral value of 
religion, he remained an agnostic to his death. 
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442. Yano, Kazumi. “Lafcadio Hearn as a Critic,” pp. 81-85. Hearn’s 


reputation as a critic suffers from several misconceptions. He seldom 
let his admiration for Romantic literature prejudice his criticism of 
writers to whom he was temperamentally opposed. He was not a lover 
of ornate style. Above all, he was not a b lower of the school of art 
for art’s sake: he asserted that art should offer a realizable ideal. Re- 
markably free from prejudice, whether religious, national, or social, and 
ens wonderful perceptive powers, he is a critic whose published 
ectures on literature deserve renewed study. 


443. Kitzinger, Angela. “Lafcadio Hearn as Translator,” pp. 105- 
110. Hearn, having learned French in both French and English schools, 
translated during his American years such contemporaries as Gautier, 
Flaubert, Zola, Maupassant, Loti, and Anatole France. His translations, 
One of Cleopatra's Nights and The Temptation of Saint Anthony, have 
gone through ten editions each, and his version of The Crime of Syl- 
vestre Bonnard has been issued at least 17 times. Perhaps as much as 
any translator who ever lived, Hearn conscientiously labored to recreate 
in English the beauties he saw in the French originals. 

—O. W. Frost 


TWAINIAN, XVIII:1, January-February 1959. 


444, Mueller, Harold L. ‘‘Redding Connecticut Mark Twain Library 
Observes 50th Birthday,” pp. 1-2. This library, founded as a “fulfillment 
of a bright dream of Samuel L. Clemens,” was formally dedicated on 
February 18, 1911. It has grown to include a collection of nearly 10,000 
volumes. A reconstruction of Twain’s address at the library's first 
opening in temporary quarters is presented. 


445. Moore, Louise Paine. “Mark Twain as I Knew Him,” pp. 3-4. A 
daughter of Albert Bigelow Paine, the author, presents some personal 
reminiscences of Twain and his interest in a group of school girls he 
called his ‘Angel Fish.’”’ She includes a letter From Twain on the death 
of a cat for which he suggests the epitaph ‘‘Requies Cat in Pace.” 


XVIII:2, March-April 1959. 


446. Sprague, Julian K. “Jumping Frog and N.Y. Saturday Press: 
Boston and the N.Y. Bohemians — W. D. Howells and ‘Literary 
Friends,’ pp. 1-4. Study of the printing of Twain’s ‘Jumping Frog” 
has confused the name New York ‘ane Press (where the story was 
sary about November 18, 1865), with names of other periodicals. 

owells’s discussion of the Press in Literary Friends and Acquaintances 
“sheds new light on motives and attitudes.” 


, XVIII:3, May-June 1959. 


447. Sprague, Julian K. “Mark Twain’s Personal Marked Copy of John 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” pp. 1-4. Twain subtitled his Innocents 
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Abroad the New Pilgrim’s Progress. An 1869 letter to his editor, Bliss, 
discusses the title. The copy of Piélgrim’s Progress Twain preserved, is- 
sued in 1875, after the publication of the Innocents, is only lightly 
marked, but it may have been kept by Twain because it is a facsimile of 
the first edition, which contained epigrammatic marginal notes “some 
modern editors have seen fit to omit.” Bunyan’s introductory “Apology” 
is reprinted here. 


, XVIII:4, July-August 1959. 


448. Sprague, Julian K. “Mark Twain’s ‘Things Not Generally Known’ 
as Background for His Writings,” pp. 1-4. This work, owned by Twain 
while he lived in Hartford, was published by Lockwood & Co. in 1867. 
Passages on “the plurality of worlds,” the “number of stars,” the ‘“‘dis- 
tance of the earth from the fixed stars,’ and other matters known to have 
interested Twain are reprinted, together with Twain’s underscorings and 
marginal comments. 


449. Sarukhanyan, A. “Mark Twain in the Soviet Union,” p. 4. “Mark 
Twain is one of the best known and most popular foreign authors in 
the Soviet Union.” His “Jumping Frog” was translated in 1872, The 
Gilded Age immediately after its U.S. publication. A collected edition 
of Twain appeared in Russian in 1890 and another, of 28 volumes, in 
1911. Twain was personally acquainted with such Russian authors as 
Turgenev, Stepnyak-Kravchinsky, and Gorky. Gorky commended Twain 
highly in print, and many reviews and comments appeared in the Rus- 
sian press during the 1890’s. His works are still extremely popular in 
Russia; the USSR publication of his works exceeds 10 million copies in 
25 languages. (To be continued.) 


, XVIII:5, September-October 1959. 


450. Sprague, Julian K. “General Grant and the National Publishing 
Company: Imitation of Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad.” In 1879 the 
National Publishing Company, a subscription book company much like 
the American Publishing Company which published Twain’s Innocents 
Abroad, issued a book pe Tour around the World by “General 
Grant.” This work, “mostly a series of letters by John Russell Young 
to the New York Herald,” attempted to imitate Twain’s Innocents. Pas- 
sages pointing up the attempt are reprinted. 


451. Sarukhanyan, A. “Conclusion Redding Library—Russian Letters” 
{Mark Twain in the Soviet Union, Continued}, p. 4. Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn are read by almost every Russian schoolboy, and his 
stories in English are standard reading in English language classes. Scenes 
from Twain form permanent features of the theater for children in 
Moscow. Dates associated with Twain’s life and death are widely com- 
memorated; Soviet literary scholars study Twain as “the founder of 
American realistic literature,’ as well as a satirist and humorist. A. 
Fadeyev defines Twain’s position in world literature by saying: “ ‘In 
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the 19th century there was no greater realist in France than Balzac, than 
Dickens in Britain, and than Mark Twain in the United States of 


America.’ 
—Nelson A. Ault 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXVI:990, August 1959. 


452. Read, Herbert, and Edward Dahlberg. ‘‘Robert Graves and T. S. 
Eliot,” pp. 54-62. Dahlberg on Graves: “Graves is a drab of a stylist,” 
and his White Goddess (plagiarized) is a “loose farrago of blowsy 

lysyllables.” Dead on Eliot: “The philosopher Collingwood . . . gave 
The Waste Land as an example of a work of art that could forgo 
amusement and magic, and find its justification in prophesy.” But “EI- 
iot’s worst enemies are his commentators, for they have dug mounds and 
ditches between the poetry and the public. It is impossible now to read 
Eliot with an uncorrupted, an innocent mind... . There were no learned 
notes to the first printing of The Waste Land,” which has now be- 
come “the biggest paper chase in the history of criticism, and mean- 
while the still small voice of prophecy is drowned by the baying of the 
hounds.” Yet this poem is caabat to all modern poetry, for in it a new 
“fusion takes place, a new symbolic imagery is created, the unknown 
becomes known.” 


453. Logue, Christopher, and Charles Fox. “Jazz and Poetry,” pp. 84- 
94. Logue: The lack of experiment in the work of Larkin, Amis, and 
Conquest “is characterized by the exclusion of impersonal subject matter, 
the combination of trivial, subjective impressions with refined techniques, 
and an academic devotion to Caroline and Georgian poetry.” A new 
audience needs to be found for contemporary ays and the combi- 
nation of public readings with jazz has suggested a form of communica- 
tion. Fox: A brief description of American experiments introduces an 
account of the B.B.C. broadcast Red Bird Dancing on Ivory and the 
Royal Court Theatre’s Jazzetry. A discography gives details of six 


records. 
— Charles A. Toase 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXIX:1, October 1959. 


454. Butt, John. “The Topicality of Little Dorrit,’ pp. 1-10. Little 
Dorrit, first called, significantly, “Nobody's Fault,” is satirical and po- 
litical in its implications. A deliberately pondered book, it owes much to 
major events of 1855: war in the Crimea, bank failures, Parliamentary 
squabbles over Sunday trading, and discontent with government adminis- 
tration. Dickens’s concern over these events can be seen from his con- 
tributions to Household Words, contributions coinciding with and in- 
fluencing his ppm goes of Little Dorrit. “It is as though Dickens were 
declaring in Little Dorrit that Sabbatarianism, and Merdleism, and Cir- 
cumlocution, and Toadyism are part of the Victorian scene.” 
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455. Klinck, Carl F. “The Cacique of Ontario,” pp. 21-32. It is para- 
doxical that the dandified Scottish savant William Richardson should 
have written a tale (pirated under the title The Cacique of Ontario) and 
a play (the tale dramatized under the title The Indians, A i. 
about Huron Indians in 18th-century Canada. Richardson is remembered 
rather for his criticism of Shakespeare than for his fiction. But the two 
are not unrelated, for “his joint interest in the characters of Shakespeare 
and in the ‘natural’ men of unrefined societies was the outcome of his 
philosophical criticism, which stressed both psychologizing and moral- 
izing.” 


456. Whalley, George. “Scholarship and Criticism,” pp. 33-45. Al- 
though traditionally derided, the scholar, the accumulator and guardian of 
the monuments of civilization, has still a significant contribution to make 
to literary criticism. No true scholar could do his work without an acute 
critical sense, an exact sense of literary values. He must be aware of 
the whole in order to be able to oi Hi any of the parts. Modern 
criticism, in spite of—or because of—recent tendencies, needs scholarship 
more than ever. No critic (concerned with “knowing,” which is pro- 
cessive) can afford not to be a scholar (concerned with knowledge, which 
is terminal). 


457. Pinkus, Philip. “Swift and the Ancients-Moderns Controversy,” 
pp. 46-58. R. F. Jones’s treatment of the old controversy, especially as 
it applies to Swift, needs to be re-examined in terms which separate 
clearly the historic battle between the Ancients and Moderns from the 
eonggage conflict between the humanists and naturalists. In The 

attle of the Books (whose basic conception is confused because of his 
conflicting purpose in writing it) Swift, though sympathetic to the 
Ancients, really ridicules both sides for wasting time: one’s duty is not 
to wrangle but to pursue sweetness and light. Swift wrote in a tradition 
of satire (of which Buckingham is a significant representative) not nec- 
essarily concerned with the question of Ancient or Modern superiority: 
he simply attacked unreason wherever he found it. 


458. Watt, F. W. “Edwin jhe Pratt,” pp. 77-84. Pratt’s basic outlook 
is liberal, humanitarian, and Christian. In his poetry heroic action al- 
ways seems possible, because he sees man as functioning meaningfully 
in a history that is a unique fusion of the Christian myth of Incarnation 
and the scientific myth of Evolution. His Collected Poems (2nd ed.) 
remain easily the most impressive yet produced by a Canadian. 

— Sidney Warhaft 


VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 16, Fall 1959. 


459. Smalley, Donald. “Browning’s View of Fact in The Ring and the 
Book,” pp. 1-9. There is much evidence to show Browning’s respect 
for the concrete facts of his source. His treatment of the facts of The 
Old Yellow Book in The Ring and the Book can be explained by his 
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conviction that he had the capacity to probe facts and interpret them 
correctly and faithfully. Browning, in the poem, is not “in the process 
of ‘scuttling knowledge’ or evincing any new or growing belief that 
one should allow heart rather than head to predominate in attempts to 
cope with the problems of life.” Browning’s view of fact in The Ring 
and the Book is likely to remain unsettled. 


460. Brown, Samuel E. “The Unpublished Passages in the Manuscript 
of Ruskin’s Autobiography,” pp. 10-18. The Cook & Wedderburn ed- 
ition of Ruskin’s Praeterita included an arbitrary and misleadingly in- 
troduced selection from the material set aside by Ruskin in his Ms for 
Praeterita and its companion Dilecta. A quarter of this material, in the 
Yale library, is still unpublished. Ruskin omitted some of the material 
because it would not fit in properly and some because it might displease 
readers or seemed too candid or self-depreciatory. Most significant are 
omissions in which Ruskin spoke frankly about himself and his family. 
A new edition of Praeterita should include the unpublished material and 
all significant variant readings. 


461. Johnson, W. Stacy. “The Imagery of Gerard Manley Hopkins: 
Fire, Light, and the Incarnation,” pe- 18-22. Much of Hopkins’s imagery 
is common in content. Clusters of images associating fire and light with 
life, and darkness with death form the most impressive and pe gro 
used pattern in Hopkins, “and we can find in the treatments of these 
images both a profound ambivalence and the terms for its resolution.” 
In the contemplation of the Incarnation of God, Hopkins is able to 
reconcile the two lights, “the delightful wildfire of this world and the 
divine beacon fire,” which seem to be conjoined in man. 


462. Bradley, John L. ‘Samuel Smiles’ Se/f-Help: Forgotten Centenary,” 
PP. 23-25. Raver Smiles’s durable best-seller, "hich went into its 73rd 

ition last year, gained its popularity by telling people what they wanted 
to hear, namely, that material success lay within the grasp of anyone who 
would cultivate such virtues as industry, courage, ene oh and perse- 
verance, and by consistently employing three attention-gaining devices: 
penceny of style, aphorisms, and the use of brief biographies spiced with 
anecdote. 


463. Lindberg, John. “Grail-Themes in Browning’s ‘Childe Roland,’ 
pp. 27-30. “Childe Roland” reverses the traditional motives of hope 
and salvation found in the Grail quest and embodies the anxieties of 
the Victorians about the evil in the world. Roland’s quest is related to 
the ritual origin of Grail romances, “an attempt to preserve life despite 
evil forces,” and represents also ‘“‘a poi struggle with despair.” 
Using ritual remnants and age-old themes, Browning has challenged his 
own generation and ours “to outface and redeem the inscrutable evil of 
a society that has escaped from the control of the specifically human 
sanctions of nobility and good faith among men.” 

— Dougald B. MacEachen 
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